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Juggling Friendships With Debts 


NTERNATIONAL debts, even among allies, 
I hang together. The three-cornered debtor- 
creditor status of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, though created in a common 
cause, presents features not unlike those created by 
reparations among Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. In the latter case, Great Britain and France 
argued, almost to the point of dissolving their war- 
tested alliance, over how reparations should be col- 
lected and distributed, while Germany played off 
one against the other, building political capital for 
the Fatherland in the disagreement of her foes and 
securing in the final settlement a three-year mora- 
torium and a much desired loan. 

Seeds of like discord lie close to the surface in the 
new situation. Having funded her debt to the 
United States at a time when that act of financial 
probity was of paramount influence in stabilizing 
world affairs, and on terms which hit her taxpayers 
hard, Great Britain now sees France asking for bet- 
ter terms — a ten-year moratorium and a lower in- 
terest rate. The British sense of fair play is touched. 
France owes Great Britain almost as much money 
as she owes the United States and has owed it 
longer. Downing Street has watched France use her 
credit to build up French prestige and policy in 
Poland, Roumania, and Jugoslavia; Britain saw 
France desert her in Turkey and march into the 
Ruhr to seize guarantees. Nevertheless, Great Brit- 
ain, through all these complications, refrained from 
putting on the debt screws. Imagine, therefore, the 
distaste with which the British now observe France, 
at last in a debt-paying mood, ignoring the British 
debt and approaching the United States. 

Two points emerge definitely. The first is that 
Great Britain should not be penalized for her prompt- 
ness in funding her American debt. If France is to 
have concessions they should be satisfactory to 
Great Britain. British opinion may prove to be 
conciliatory; Reginald McKenna’s New York speech 
of October 4, 1922, no doubt reflects influential and 
matured British opinion, and McKenna said then 
that while Britain could pay in full, France could 


not. But conciliation can be drawn out only by 
consultation; Downing Street should be consulted. 
The second point is that our World War Foreign 
Debt Commission ought not to submit to France 
any proposition which France could use in driving a 
sharp bargain in the funding of her British debt. 
The rapidly solidifying international concord of 
the hour should not be strained anew by placing 
France in position to play off the United States 
against Great Britain, offering priority in payments 
in return for concessions as to terms and interest 
rates. The Dawes Plan rid the world of one such 
dangerous balancing act; the United States should 
not help set up another, even though our good 
friend, France, holds the center of the seesaw. 


Away With Isolation 


‘THE best thought in America applauds that part 
of Mr. Coolidge’s Chicago speech which ousts 
the isolation fallacy as an administration policy: 


“We cannot hope indefinitely to maintain our 
country as a specially favored community,” says 
Mr. Coolidge, “‘an isle of contentment lifted above 
the general level of the average of the standards of 
humanity. I know there was a time when many 
among us believed this was possible. But now who 
can continue clinging to such a faith in view of the 
lesson which the war brought to us? . . . It is our 
wish to live in a world which shall be at peace. But 
we can no more assure permanent and stable peace 
without codperation among the nations than we 
could assure victory in war without allies among 
them. The way to assured and permanent peace 

. can only be traveled in company with others 
equally zealous for the same goal.” 


There is comfort in the President’s position, far 
beyond the vista which the purely strategic promise 
of the Republican platform opened up. The election 
is over, and with it political dynamite has been ex- 
tracted from a question which ought from the be- 
ginning to have been spared the haggling of party 
controversy. There is no excuse for avoiding the 
issue longer. The war brought us into far too close 
a relationship with Europe to admit of a jauntily 
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waved good-by and “awfully glad to have met 
you” at its close. Our rédle of 1917-18 has placed 
responsibilities upon us with which our adminis- 
trations have played politics far too long. It is high 
time that we stopped the absurdity of unofficial 
observers in European conferences, where the stake 
of our government is as great as that of any foreign 
power, and assumed our proper place in the coun- 
cils of the world. In applauding Mr. Coolidge’s ex- 
pressed point of view, which seems to forecast some 
such participation, our only reservation is that the 
administration has permitted itself before to talk of 
European coéperation without its effects reaching 
further than the ears of its hearers, and even the 
sentiments of the Chicago speech are none too 
vigorously expressed. 

But the Washington horizon is shifting. Death has 
decimated the irreconcilables in the Senate, and the 
election has taken the name of Senator McCormick 
from the roll. Mr. Borah has assumed the chairman- 
ship of the all important Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, while Senators Edge and McLean, both 
thoroughly amenable to the wishes of the adminis- 
tration, have been appointed to fill vacancies caused 
by the deaths of Senators Lodge and Brandegee. 
The President’s message accepted Mr. Borah’s addi- 
tions to the American position with regard to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice — that 
the United States will not be bound by any of the 
advisory opinions rendered by the Court to the 
League of Nations, unless this country specifically 
agrees in advance to submit to questions so acted 
on. With a progressive Committee on Foreign 
Relations, an end to our policy of isolation is in 
sight. In all probability, the present Congress will 
not deal with the measure, but the new Senate 
which convenes in December, 1925, should pass the 
necessary legislation to make our participation in 
European affairs a reality. 


Babbitt at Athens 


ROTHER Hellenists will sympathize with 
the mixed emotions which surged around 
within us recently when we received a copy of the 
“Bulletin de la Chambre de Commerce du Pirée, 
Organe des Chambres de Commerce Helléniques.” 
On the cover of this interesting volume was a 
sketch, an imaginative piece of work, only one de- 
tail of which was open to serious criticism. In the 
background were mountains, Olympus, Parnassus, 
Hymettus; in the foreground a harbor, temples 
roughly indicated, and on the wine-colored sea, 
classic galleys, those “wooden walls” of the glory 
that was Greece. In the middle distance, however, 
was a gigantic silhouette of a bearded gentleman in a 
Greek helmet, Pericles probably, or perhaps Zeus, 
neither the artist nor we were quite sure which. 
And this, as one hundred per cent, red-blooded 


Americans, we feel free to criticize. Obviously, the 
artist should have introduced a careful study of 
Mr. George F. Babbitt, Fedora hat, tortoise-shell 
rimmed spectacles, and all. What is the use, after 
all, of teaching the Greeks modern methods, of 
getting them to organize the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Pirzeus or the Rotary Club of Athens or the 
Kiwanis of Corinth if they will persist in dragging 
in these references to a lot of dead ones? The Ro- 
tarian of Athens should realize that the ruins scat- 
tered around his town should never be mentioned; 
he should get the booster’s habit and learn to tell 
the world in the phrase of Mr. Sinclair Lewis that 
his is a peppy little burg. Competition makes for 
progress. Get Athens and Corinth and Thebes and 
some of the other towns or burgs really competing 
for factories and new industries and perhaps they 
would have the time and money to clean up the 
ruins and get in up-to-date modern improvements. 

Thus America proceeds on its great moral mis- 
sion of standardizing the world. And yet . . . and 


oe 


Education vs. Propaganda 


T is regrettable that the forces behind the Child 
Labor Amendment should elect to follow that 
unhappy precedent in American politics, the “put 
it across” tactics of the Anti-Saloon League. Adopt- 
ing the cheerful casuistry that it is proper to do evil 
that good may come of it, they have embarked on a 
campaign of misrepresentation and distortion. The 
opponents of the measure are described as a “ Wolf- 
pack — flanked by every exploiter, standpatter, 
and beneficiary of the status quo.” The only motive 
for opposition presented is selfish, heartless exploita- 
‘tion of childhood for what there is in it. 

This, of course, is false and foolish. Only two 
groups are financially interested in this measure — 
organized labor, on the one hand, which naturally 
wishes to eliminate underpaid competition, and the 
few industries which employ children. Disregarding 
these interested parties, the discussion is between 
humanitarians who see in the end to be gained such 
importance that the method makes little difference 
and the more cautious folk who, however sympa- 
thetic with the elimination of child labor, find the 
proposed method dangerous and unwise. 

THE INDEPENDENT agrees with the second group. 
Child labor is a dreadful thing, a loathsome thing 
in certain instances, but we hold that a constitu- 
tional amendment must be discussed as a consti- 
tutional question, that not merely the immediate 
end in view must be considered, but the entire 
effect on our constitutional system and our govern- 
ment. The proposed Federal control seems to us 
so rich in unhappy potentialities that we cannot 
support the amendment as it stands, and would 
seek another method of arriving at the same end. 
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In an admirable editorial, the New York World 


recently outlined its position on this subject and 
offered a constructive substitute which we heartily 
indorse: 

In opposing ratification of the Twentieth Amend- 
ment, the World recognizes the educative effect 
upon public opinion of the Federal Child Labor 
Laws and of the campaign for the amendment itself. 
They have helped enormously without a doubt to 
induce the States to improve their own laws. That 
campaign of education should go on, regardless of 
the fate of the Twentieth Amendment. Backward 
States should be made to feel the criticism of a na- 
tional opinion. Progressive States should be adver- 
tised to the Nation. Such a campaign of education 
can in our opinion be promoted best by the following 
program: 

Let Congress pass for the District of Columbia a chil- 
dren’s code which can be held up as a model to thé States. 
Such a code will without any of the dangers of central- 
ization establish a national standard. 

Let the State Legislatures in refusing to ratify the 
Twentieth Amendment memorialize the President to 
call a meeting of the Governors of the forty-eight States 
to discuss the problem of child protection and to adopt 
a Minimum Standard Code to be recommended by them 
to the States. 


Greater Patriotism 
_— DE SILVER, killed recently in an ac- 


cident at the age of thirty-five, was not an 
international, nor perhaps a national, figure. Yet to 
those who knew him he was a sign and a portent 
that the stock is not extinct of those uncomfortable 
idealists whom contemporaries denounce and pos- 
terity praises. Well-to-do, with every inducement 
to conform to the ideas of the crowd and to follow 
the lines of least resistance, he elected to spend his 
life fighting for unpopular Jiberties, to stand against 
that brand of patriotism which expressed itself in 
injustice and cruelty. 

As a director of and attorney for the American 

Civil Liberties Union, he fought the cases of those 
wretched men and women whom the war hysteria 
persecuted. It is not necessary to agree with his 
economics or defend his theories. It is enough to 
testify how bravely he stood for free speech and the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution when all 
classes of Americans in the panic of the war were 
trampling them down in the name of patriotism. 
There are few decent men today who do not blush 
at remembrance of the deportations and persecu- 
tions. And, unfortunately, there are just as few who 
were able in the hectic days of war to see a difference 
between treason and an honest expression of per- 
sonal conviction. The more honor to one who stood 
firm against public opinion, against his friends and 
his class, because to him liberty was a living ideal, 
and not a word to be attached glibly to an airplane 
motor or a government loan. 


The Vanishing Nickel 
Sw worst thing about the high cost of living 


or inflation, or any of those economic generali- 
ties, is not that the dollar does not go as far as it 
used to go, but that the nickel goes hardly any- 
where at all. It is losing its individuality every day, 
becoming a mere imaginary unit of measurement 
having as little relation to ordinary life as such gro- 
tesque measures as a gill or a dram which are use- 
ful only to specialists and to manufacturers of cross 
word puzzles. Time was when a street car fare was 
five cents, when a good cup of coffee cost no more, 
when motion-picture theatres were known as 
Nickelodeons, when food units of all kinds, pieces 
of pie, hot dogs,: glasses of beer — “the largest 
schooner of beer in the city for five cents” — were 
to be purchased for a nickel. That time has passed. 
The nickel still has its uses. It helps you to make up 
the thirty cents you pay to see Floria Fish in “ War- 
ring Wives”; it rounds out the fifteen cents you 
exchange for a cup of coffee; but alone and unsup- 
ported, its functions are fewer every day. You can 
still in most cities put in a telephone call for five 
cents, but the signs all point to the passing of this 
survival of a happier day. The government ceased 
coining two-cent pieces years and years ago. Perhaps 
the nickel in due season will come back into its own, 
will be worth much more'than five cents as collectors 
compete for the possession of those rare, curious 
coins. Until then, however, the nickel under the 
strange paradox of inflation will get smaller all the 


time. 


South Africa Getting Blacker 


[ economic man were a reality, instead of the 
bloodless creation of theorists, British ships 
bound for the dominions would be full of settlers. 
The combination of unemployment at home and 
open spaces abroad would be too strong to with- 
stand. Actually, however, the British dominions 
have to plan, organize, and advertise in order to get 
husbandmen. Some of them lend money to favor- 
able prospects, and all of them offer aid, counsel, 
and instruction. Even so, they cannot get enough 
settlers of the approved sort. 

Canadian and Australian campaigns to draw a 
select land-working population are well known, but 
it will come as something of a surprise to this coun- 
try, which filled up almost automatically and which 
has now swung the gates almost closed against the 
rest of the world, to learn that South Africa for 
more than hundred years has been angling for 
white farmers. The 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation has lately entered upon an intensive drive 
for white settlers with capital, dangling before them 
the bait of government instruction in South African 
agriculture at schools and farm training camps. 
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This is one method by which the Union of South 
Africa chooses to meet the disquieting fact that its 
white population, though gaining actually, is losing 
relatively to the blacks, as indicated in Mr. Hart’s 
acute discussion in another column. Industrial op- 
portunity and medical attention have encouraged 
black increase. The Boers kept the blacks in what 
amounted to virtual slavery, and that perhaps is 
the only basis of white supremacy in that area. But 
before the South Africans are forced to make the 
bitter choice between black supremacy and enslave- 
ment, they will move heaven and earth to bring in 
white agricultural population. Even the gentler 
process, however, is a peril to the blacks, since it 
involves fencing off the fertile lands and reducing 
the natives to the status of a landless proletariat. 

The blacks, it is true, are in much the same posi- 
tion as the American Indians were a century ago; 
but their reaction to pressure is not at all likely to 


follow the Indian trail into social and political: 


oblivion. Less proud and more amiable than the 
Indians, the blacks work under white direction with 
enough efficiency to insure them against anything like 
complete segregation. They form the great labor 
reservoir of the country, upon which civilization 
must draw in its constructive tasks. Economic value 
usually works out in political rights. The adapta- 
bility of the black to white man’s ways seems to be 
greater, indeed, than the adaptability of the white 
to the black man’s country. That is a determining 
fact in the future of South Africa. 


An Unnecessary Investigation 


tipo popularly praised universal draft law to be 
enacted at the present session of Congress is 
unnecessary because the problem is being met under 
existing legislative authority by our War Depart- 
ment. With the abstract proposal to take profiteering 
out of war no one can disagree. The proposition to 
make wealth and labor share the economic hardships 
of war equally with the soldier is highly laudable. 
The final test of such a law comes in its practical 
application. That some measure of the sort is cer- 
tain of enactment is guaranteed by the fact that 
both major party platforms favored the proposal, 
and hence overwhelming majorities in both Houses 
stand committed to it. 

The McSwain resolution provides for a biparti- 
san, nonpolitical commission to study the subject. 
Appreciating the pitfalls of such a complicated proj- 
ect, we commend to public attention the progress 
already made by the present Assistant Secretary of 
War, Dwight F. Davis, and his predecessors, May- 
hew T. Wainwright and Benedict Crowell. The in- 
dustrial mobilization plan is an intelligent formula 
for codrdinating capital, industrial resources, and the 
maximum armed forces we would be required to 


raise in the unhappy event of another emergency. 
It is meeting the acid test of practicality in so far as 
any plan can be tested short of actual war, and its 
antiprofiteering regulations are not its least im- 
portant features. 

The McSwain resolution is a moral gesture directed 
against profiteers and the interest in war promo- 
tion which profiteering engenders. We favor the 
gesture but not the Congressional inquiry. All the 
information Congress can discover is now in the War 
Department files and no burden of facts can change 
the opinion of Congress that profiteering is wicked. 
The issue, therefore, is merely one of method, and to 
our mind, that of the War Department should be 
proved unsatisfactory before an expensive substitute 
is provided. 


~The Pedestrian’s Dignity 


NE medium-sized word buried halfway down 
in the recommendations of the Committee on 
Traffic Control of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety really ought not to be over- 
looked. The committee recommends “that motor- 
ists be required to accord pedestrians safe and 
dignified use of safety zones and crossing places.” 
Until now no one has worried about the pedestrian’s 
dignity. But the time is approaching when we must 
discard the traditional ideas about this species of 
animal life. We can no longer assume that he is dull, 
plodding, and incapable of the finer emotions. We 
must drop the belief that when he bounds as to the 
tabor’s sound in order to evade the onrushing 
traffic he experiences the pure joy of living. Like 
the rest of us he has aspirations and delusions. Like 
the rest of us he has feelings which can be hurt. 
Like the rest of us he figures himself as a being in 
a measure heroic. 

Far from being a trivial thing, the pedestrian’s 
dignity may be his chief reliance in holding his job, 
building up his business, establishing his practice; 
in short, it may be the foundation stone of his 
proposed success in life. To have it violated may be 
as injurious as to lave a leg broken. It may be even 
more injurious, for when one’s dignity has once 
been shattered what physician can effect a cure? 

By all means, therefore, let dignity be written 
into the foot traveler’s Magna Charta. How this is 
to be done without slowing up the movements of 
traffic (which must, of course, be avoided at all 
costs) is, frankly, something of a problem. One 
suggestion merits consideration, perhaps. Let dances 
be devised — something on the bacchanalian order, 
let us say, with the fumes of gasoline taking the 
place of wine as an excitant — and let military 
bands be stationed at all important crossings, so 
that the enforced skippings and cavortings of 
pedestrians may take on a dignity and rhythm of 
which they may justly be proud. 
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More Lame Ducks 
Five of the 96 Who Have Hobbled Back Into Congress 





Senator Adams Senator Dial 
(Colorado) (South Carolina) 


7 DEFEATED member should do all he can to 
A defeat bad legislation and have good legisla- 

tion adopted,” was the way Senator Dial be- 
gan his answer to our telegram asking his opinion on 
the Norris amendment. “He is as much a member 
after he is defeated as he was before.” At the opening 
of the present short session of Congress, Senator Dial 
has followed up his statement to us by introducing 
a bill to repeal the resolution submitting the Child 
Labor Amendment to the States. He stands by his 
belief, therefore, that a defeated Senator should not 
remain quiescent, but he must feel the disadvan- 
tages in the short session to a member who has been 
defeated prior to its opening, for he also says in his 
telegram, “I favor the Norris Amendment, and all 
Congressional terms should be four years.” Dial’s 
position is easier than some others, for he is at least 
of the same party as his successor, both being Demo- 
crats. Of the same party, too, is Shields of Tennessee, 
who is succeeded by Tyson, another Democrat, but 
Stanley, a Democrat, will yield his Kentucky seat 
to Sackett, a Republican; Adams, a Colorado 
Democrat to Means, a Republican; and Bursum, 
the Republican from New Mexico, to Bratton, a 
Democrat. These three States, Kentucky, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, have turnetl from one party to 
another, yet at the present session, party loyalties 


Senator Shields 
(Tennessee) 





Senator Stanley 
(Kentucky) 


Senator Bursum 
(New Mexico) 


is the postal bill to increase the salaries of postal 
employees. The Democratic platform contained 
a resolution approving “adequate salaries for 
postal employees,” and the Democratic party will 
probably support a postal bill. Yet President Cool- 
idge vetoed this bill last spring. Will it go through 
now over his veto because members of Congress 
elected at the same time as the President have 
not yet taken their seats? Lame ducks, as past 
Congressional history shows, will vote easily for 
extravagant appropriations. 

The most important thing before the country, 
and one of the major issues on which the President 
was elected, — tax reduction, — must wait. There is 
not time in the short session to deal fittingly with 
it. Unless an extra session of Congress be called, tax 
reduction cannot come up until next winter. If 
Congress could open in January, its ranks filled 
with the new members, with all the winter to take 
up and decide important measures, tax reduction 
might be tackled and disposed of instead of held 
over for one entire year after the country had 
decided in favor of it. 

A most significant answer to our telegram came 
from Tyson of Tennessee. “I do not feel that I care 
at this time to make any expression of opinion about 
matters. It may be the first of December, 1925, 
before I take my seat.” 





will, perforce, rule the deci- 
sions of their Senators. Lame 
ducks must have a thought 
for the future, and if they 
are to qualify for some other 
job they must be ready to 
yield to the pressure of party 
leaders. 

One important piece of 
legislation likely to come 
before the present Congress 





THe Norris AMENDMENT would fix the 
beginning of the terms of President and Vice 
President on the third Monday in Fanuary, 
and of members of Congress on the first Mon- 
day in Fanuary, following their election in the 
preceding November. Last March this passed 
the Senate by a vote of 63-7. This amendment 
should be passed promptly by the House 
in the present session. 


The first of December, 1925! 
Yet Tennessee decided 
weeks ago that its wishes 
would be better fulfilled by 
Tyson than by Shields. 
The present system, which 
became obsolete when the 
railway replaced the post 
road, should be changed at 


once. 
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Consequences of the Klan 


Results of the Hoosier Experiment in Invisible Monarchical 
Government 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


Indiana was reached in the primaries last 

May. Since that time the waters have receded 
rapidly. Internal strife has effectively halted the 
movement. It may be years before the full effects 
are obliterated, but where the tide has ebbed, it is 
possible to contemplate the débris left behind — the 
scattered flotsam of a foundered glory. 

Indiana was selected by the Editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT for a survey of the Klan movement 
because it is a typical American commonwealth. 
The consequences of the Empire’s governance there, 
socially, economically, and politically, are the conse- 
quences that attend its operations in any other 
community or State. And the conclusion is emphatic 
that the Klan has given almost nothing to Indiana.) 
If it worked any benefit at all, it was in the elimina- 
tion of brothels and illegal liquor dives from the 
smaller communities. But the benefit begins and 
ends there. Now it is being wrecked from within 
on a fight that resolves itself into a basic Ameri- 
can principle: a cry for self-government by the 
governed. 

On the financial side, the direct loss to the com- 
monwealth was approximately $4,000,000, the sum 
contributed to the order by gullible Hoosiers seeking 
membership. It benefited no one but transient 
salesmen, the Kleagles, and the gentry of the 
Invisible Empire. Between $2,500,000 and $3,000,- 
ooo was paid in klecktokens. The balance represents 
the profits on the regalia, which is merely loaned to 
the Klansman and does not become his property 
at any time despite the fact that he pays five 
dollars for a piece of muslin costing approximately 
a dollar to manufacture. Purchase of flaming crosses 
and other lodge-room paraphernalia added many 
dollars to the imperial treasury in Atlanta. A con- 
cern in Anderson, Indiana, attempted to compete 
in the sale of regalia and Klan kits, but the Imperial 
Palace forbade Klansmen to patronize their home 
industry and the ukase was obeyed. The only 
possible economic advantage to the Hoosier State 
might have been in Jaundry soap. 

In routine business channels the Klan caused some 
disturbances. As an effective economic force in the 
cities it failed miserably. 

A notable example of unjustified business op- 
timism is available in Indianapolis. Inspired by a 
vision of a unified Klan purchasing power, a Klan 


, \HE crest of Ku-Klux Klanism’s flood tide in 


member started a new department store, called 
the One Hundred Per Cent American Store. Its 
electric sign was a flaming cross. Within six months 
a receiver was in charge. The Stephenson faction 
say that the location was inconvenient, a few blocks 
from the shopping district; that Klansmen will in- 
convenience themselves to injure an enemy, but will 
not inconvenience themselves to help a friend. 
The Bossert faction say that the store owner 
attempted to profiteer on the strength of his mem- 
bership, that his goods were inferior, or his prices 
higher than prices for identical goods in other shops. 
But whatever the reason, the endeavor failed. 

Two attempts to cater to Klan appetites with One 
Hundred Per Cent restaurants failed with equal 
dispatch. The same was true of two shoe-repair 
stores and a number of smaller enterprises. The 
big tradesmen of Indianapolis, Roman Catholics 
and Jews for the most part, were unaffected by 
the Klan movement. In the smaller communities, 
wholesale firms were obliged to concern themselves 
with the Klan movement, it is true. Credit ratings 
fluctuated as salesmen reported Klan boycotts in 
the towns. There were some failures, tragic enough 
to the innocent shopkeeper victims, but nothing on 
a large scale. 


ie Indiana as elsewhere, the motion-picture in- 
dustry is dominated by men of the Jewish faith. 
Almost every theatre owner felt the malignance of 
Klan boycotts. But the Klansmen overlooked the 
history of the Jewish race when they attempted to 
drive the theatre owners from town. The picture 
programs were merely cheapened. Patronage is now 
about back to normalcy. 

The theatre boycott touched the high point of 
the ridiculous. Fanatical Klansmen led a demonstra- 
tion against the largest picture house in Indianapolis 
because the picture on exhibition was “Potash and 
Perlmutter,” the leading characters being Jews. 
The objection was duplicated in the case of a series 
of short subjects based on the history of the United 
States. The film showing the landing of Columbus 
was banned by Klansmen as propaganda for the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

An example of the pettiness of the nightshirt 
rangers was available in an Indianapolis suburb 
served by automobile busses manned by inde- 
pendent operators. Because one operator had 
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married a Roman Catholic girl he was blacklisted 
and forced into bankruptcy. 

In the newspaper field, the Indianapolis Com- 
‘mercial is in the hands of a receiver after being 
merged with a paper promoted by an active Klans- 
man. The Indianapolis Star and the Indianapolis 
News do not print either Klan or anti-Klan news. 
It may be that they are suspicious of Klan news as 
propaganda. The Star recently canceled a comic 
strip by the cartoonist Goldberg. The News is said 
to have lost fifteen hundred subscribers as the 
result of an anti-Klan story which contained a minor 


misstatement of fact, and the Klan has since been . 


ignored. The Times is aggressively anti-Klan. 

A salesman for an office appliance concern spoke 
for all Indiana salesmen when he confessed that 
a year ago he was “walking on 


election results will prolong the activities of the in- 
surgent forces. Though they have repudiated the 
Imperial Palace at Atlanta, that they will drive the 
old-time political leaders of the Republican organi- 
zation from power, for better or worse, remains to 
be proved. 

The social scars of the Hoosier Klan radiation 
will not be wholly eradicated for many months, 
perhaps years. The statement of the go-getter 
sales manager, David Curtis Stephenson, that he did 
not peddle hatreds ‘and prejudices, must be taken 
with sixteen heaping tablespoonfuls of salt. Ad- 
mitting that the sales campaign was not wholly 
based on an “anti” program, the fact remains that 
the Ku-Klux Klan stands as a symbol of hatreds in 
the public mind. Among negroes, Roman Catholics, 

Jews, and aliens this idea is def- 





eggs” when he approached a pros- 
pect. Orders might be won or 
lost on the Klan question alone. 
The merit of merchandise was 
secondary. Happily, such a condi- 
tion could not long prevail. A vice 
president of the largest banking 
institution in Indianapolis sum- 
med up the situation when he said 
that while the old established 
concerns did not feel Klan in- 
fluence, the smaller merchants did. 

Politically, the Klan literally 
drove the negro vote into the 
Democratic party. For the first 
time in the history of Indianapolis, 
Democratic candidates were in- 
vited to address negro rallies in 
the churches. A negro political 
parade was staged in the black 
belt of Indianapolis while I was 
there. The demonstration was 





More 
Klan Dissension 


Important inroads are be- 
ing made.in Klan strength at 
present through a new or- 
ganization launched by the 
founder of the Klan, Dr. Wil- 
liam Simmons. The Knights 
of the Flaming Sword of the 
Hidden Host is the startling 
name of the new competing 
order. Dr. Simmons is reveal- 
ing the same strategy which 
ousted him from leadership, 
a clear breach of the Klan 
oath of fealty. Entire Klan 
units are going over to the 
new Simmons’ order, whose 
slogan is ‘‘ No hatreds.”’ 


initely fixed, despite the fact that 
the Klan is above all else a money- 
making organization. 

The advent of the Klan in In- 
diana, therefore, awakened race 
and religious consciousness. It 
immediately antagonized the ne- 
groes with visions of Jim Crow 
legislation, if not worse. Roman 
Catholics and Jews who had been 
drifting away from their churches 
and sectional organizations were 
aroused to an expression of loyalty 
when their institutions were sup- 
posedly threatened. Backsliders 
hastened to reaffirm their devotion 
to their religious beliefs. The 
Roman Catholic Church and the 
synagogue experienced a freshened 
interest on the part of all wor- 
shipers. Attendance at divine serv- 
ices increased. The membership 








spontaneous and enthusiastic. It 
was not pro-Democratic so much as it was anti- 
Republican. Banners proclaimed, “Abraham Lincoln 
Ain’t a Candidate This Year,” “Put the White 
Sheet Over Jackson” (the successful Republican 
nominee for governor). The negroes do not fear 
violence so muchas the loss of their political prestige. 
In the heated condition of affairs, other issues were 
relegated to a secondary position. Although neither 
gubernatorial candidate spoke at length on the Klan 
question, it was the issue of the campaign. There 
were several instances of corruption by Republican 
officeholders. While guilt is a personal matter, the 
political complexion of such misdeeds is ordinarily 
considered. Yet because of hostile sentiments, the 
question of efficient government was of minor 
consequence. 

The economic disturbance of the Klan movement 
today may be regarded as generally discounted. 
The political consequences are apparent. The 


of sectional fraternal organizations 
such as the Knights of Columbus and B’nai Brith 
enjoyed a similar growth. The movement likewise 
was reflected in an increased membership in the 
Protestant churches. But not with the same result. 
In the Roman Catholic Church and the synagogue 
the common threat against the institution welded 
the membership into complete unity. Not so in the 
Protestant churches. In city, town, and hamlet, 
membership was divided against itself. The Klan 
faction of the congregations wished to hear the Klan 
conception of Americanism preached from the 
pulpit. Those Christians who deplored the move- 
ment were equally insistent that the church was no 
proper place for the promulgation of Klan doctrines. 
Many bitter factional quarrels resulted. 

The reflex of all this was felt in the nonsectarian 
organizations. In such fraternal bodies as the Elks, 
the Eagles, and the Moose — nonsectarian groups 
devoted to promoting a real brotherhood of man 
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regardless of race or religious beliefs — the effect of 
the Klan movement was wholly evil. The spectre of 
the ghostly sheet invaded the lodge rooms to press 
to the fore. Discussion of the Invisible Empire 
resulted in sharply divided factions. Thus in every 
organization, one side or the other sought control. 

Members of the American Legion, bonded by the 
strong ties of war service, were swayed by the 
passions of the movement. Many Legion posts 
throughout the State were disrupted by clashes 
on the Klan issue. As in the fraternal lodges, one 
side or the other established control on the wholly 
irrelevant question of Klan | or anti-Klan. 


hae the cities the morale of the public safety de- 

partments was seriously affected. In Indianapolis 
the heads of the police and fire departments happen 
to be members of the Roman Catholic Church. A 
majority of the bureau chiefs are of the same faith. 
The fact that these men were efficient officers did 
not concern the Klan. The Fiery Cross constantly 
boasted that the Klan would have them removed. 
One article was devoted to proving that the head 
of the traffic bureau of the police department had 
discriminated against Klansmen in enforcing traffic 
regulations. 

Protestant members of the police and fire depart- 
ments were led to believe that they were suffering 
discrimination because of their religious beliefs. 
They banded in the Klan for “protection,” though 
it is more probable that the ten-dollar klecktoken 
was tendered with some idea of promotion to the 
places to be vacated by the Catholic officials whose 
scalps the Klan boasted they would have. In the 
fire stations where the men were forced to mingle 
there was much acrimonious debate. The efficiency 


of the forces was reduced to the danger point. Only 
when the Klan failed to make good on its program 
for the clean-up of Catholic officials did the gullible 
Protestants realize the foolishness of their action. 
Friendships were broken and neighborliness was 
strained throughout the State by a malignance 
which cannot be charged to either Klan defenders 
or antagonists, as a whole. For the most part, this 
strife was occasioned by religious acrimony. The 
issue may have been forced by either side. Wordy, 
back-fence warfare raged in many localities. It has 
subsided, but many of the broken friendships will 


- never be mended. 


Attempts to organize the women in Klan auxil- 
iaries under the inspiring name of Queens of the 
Golden Mask, were not particularly successful, 
supposedly because ten dollars represents the price 
of a new hat. The former Grand Dragon of the 
Indiana realm confessed that women were much 
more pronounced and determined in their crusades 
than were men. He was not speaking of Klan women, 
however, but of women organized against the Klan. 

Such is the aftermath of the Hoosier experiment 
with an invisible monarchical government retailing 
citizenship at ten dollars a head. The wake reveals 
some tragedy and tears. Nowhere is a trace of 
happiness to be found. The cost is computed in 
broken friendships, the loss of millions to the 
commonwealth, the obscuring of vital political 
issues. Animosity and hatreds profited no one but 
the Imperial Wizard and his satraps. How long it 
will be before these effects are wholly effaced is 
problematical. But as the Klan movement in 
Indiana collapses, all may see the visible effects of 
the rule of the Invisible Empire of the Knights of the 
Ku-Klux Klan (a Georgia corporation). 


Roads to the Sea 
By Theodosia Garrison 


You never said a word to me 

But that you gave it like a rose. 

The road from Kraylin to the sea 

You know how level straight it goes? 

And ’twas like that your loving was — 

The road from Kraylin that goes free 

To the white sands and singing sea 
And singing sea. 


You never showed me sign or time 
When love was wearying your heart. 
From Kraylin are no hills to climb 
No tangled woods to pierce and part. 
But all roads end that reach the sea 
Like this from Kraylin that goes down 
To the deep pools where women drown 
Where women drown. 
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Mother Volga 


By Ernest Poole 
(As told me by a Russian friend) 


OR a Russian exiled from his home, it is often 
harder than you dream to hear you speak about 
his land. For the Bolsheviki have dragged down 


its mighty life into the mud, and so often you” 


speak only of that. You see but a beggar in place of 
a king. You forget the forests and the steppes, the 
literature, the music, all the stories, songs, and 
dreams. Holy Russia is fast slipping out of your 
thoughts. But she is not gone in the memories of 
those of us who love her still; and I like to think of 
the stories now that were told to me as a small boy 
by a wise old fisherman on the Volga, who often took 
me in his boat out to where the stream ran deep. 

Why was Volga called our mother? In the ancient 
times, he said, once a peasant near the river lost his 
wife, then married another; and from that day on 
there was no quiet in his home. As soon as he went 
out from his hut, at once the stepmother began to 
scold and beat the little children, until they were 
tortured so that at last they ran to Volga screaming, 
“Volga! Save us! Be our mother!” Then from out 
the clear green water Volga rose before them, with 
white bosom and blue eyes. She wore a green silk 
sarafan all stitched with pearls and threads of gold, 
and her shining hair was bound with filaments of 
precious stones. Sadly she replied to them: 

“You poor foolish little children — big is your 
sorrow on the land, but twice as big will it be on the 
waters. For the life upon the rivers and upon the 
lakes and seas is hard, and death is always near.” 

But still they begged her, so she said: 

“Then I must ask my brothers and sisters — all 
the rivers and the lakes that make one family with 
me.” And after she had told them this, down she 
drifted—disappeared. For a long time the children 
waited — till at last she rose again. “I have begged 
them. They agree. I will be your mother now.” 

As she spoke, there was a rush of wings, and down 
from the sky came big gray geese and big beautiful 
white swans. And the gray geese took the little boys, 
the swans, the girls, and off they flew. For many 
years the children journeyed, riding high up in the 
sky, and at nighttime coming down to Mother Volga 
for their supper. Many other Russian rivers, and 
the lakes and the warm seas far to the southward, 
were their friends — taught them how to make a 
living, and taught them many songs and stories. 
When they were grown big and strong, down they 
came to Volga’s shores. And at once the boys began 
to cut down trees for building ships; and beasts 
they hunted in the forests, took their hides and 
made the sails. And their Mother Volga sailed their 


boats to the warm seas, trading in lumber, wheat, 
and honey, skins, salt, gold and pearls and silver. 

So they prospered; years went by. Both boy: and 
girls were married now. So at last they came back 
together to the place where they were born, to pray 
at their dead mother’s grave. By silver boards let 
down from their ships, the brothers and sisters came 
to the shore. They wore boots of red morocco 
leather, silk cafetans with emerald buttons and 
bound in with belts of gold. To their mother’s grave 
they brought a cypress cross from Jerusalem which 
had stood by the tomb of Christ. And they brought 
gold and precious stones and other treasures from 
the East. But then they heard their mother say: 

“TI bore you, but the Mighty God did not let me 
live to rear you. You have had another mother. Go 
to Volga, oh, my darlings; bow to her — oh, bow 
deep down — and give her my eternal thanks, and 
give her all you brought to me. Only leave me your 
prayers and the cypress cross.” 

The children went on to the grave of their father. 
Covered deep with weeds it was, and its wooden 
cross was all bent over by an old white “sorrow 
stone.” They looked further and saw their step- 
mother’s grave, all covered with bitter absinth 
grass. A snake had pierced into her coffin, had 
drunk of her heart and grown poisonous so, and 
now lay coiled upon her grave. Back went the chil- 
dren to their ships, and bowing deep down, they 
threw into the Volga the Ural gold, the Persian 
rugs, and the Indian precious stones. And Mother 
Volga rose again, and smiling kindly said to them: 

““My children, I accept your gifts, for me and all 
my family, the Russian rivers, lakes, and seas.” 

Then once more she drifted down into the waters, 
green and deep. And from that ancient time until 
now, never again has she been seen. But she is still 
mother to us all. 


* * * * * 


OX the night the old fisherman told me this tale, 
we were fishing from his large flatboat. For a 
time he was silent, and then hé said: 

“But Volga is not always kind. You know what a 
terrible wind we have from the eastward to the west- 
ern shore. On a clear, calm, sunny day it comes — 
and without any warning at all— and so strong 
that it turns over boats and drives barges across to 
the other bank. Why does itcome so? Theold men tell 
us that they know. They say that in the ancient 
times, high above the river towered a range of 
mountains, and one was highest of them all. So high 
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it was that not even the clouds could come more 
than halfway up its sides. They dared not climb up 
farther, because at the top, in a crystal palace, 
dwelled the Great Spirits of the First Gods. Volga 
lived among them there. No man could ever climb 
up, because toward the top there were terrible cliffs. 

“On the other side of the river below was a wide, 
desolate plain of rocks; and one of the Great Spirits 
who dwelt upon the mountain top, and whose name 
was Taiga, looked far down at that waste place and 
willed that a forest should appear. Then the great 
rocks cracked and thundered, moving like the waves 
at sea, and slowly through their surface the trees 
of a forest began to appear; and in a few hours they 
grew as high as the highest trees that we see now. 
Then they stopped their growing, and there was 


silence deep as death, because the Spirit Taiga could. 


not give the forest life. Men feared to enter into it. 
In all its expanse no cry was heard from any man 
or beast or bird. And all this time, the Great Spirits 
in their mountain palace neither spoke to one an- 
other nor did they have any part in the life of the 
earth below. They did not feel, or think, or act. 
They merely existed — the same as the stars. 


“So they lived until it happened that a very 
mighty wind blew an angry old woman up to the 
top. In a village far below, this old woman had lived 
a long life. Her children and grandchildren had 
married, and even these had other brats. And the 
old éaba watched them all. But the happier they 
lived, the more cross and angry grew the old crone. 
All day long she was trying to entangle someone in 
gossip or scandal, ‘to tie up everyone by his hair.’ 
Her tongue was full of venomous lies to set them 
one against the other. At last they all grew tired of 
her and they said, ‘Now you stay here, for we are 
all going to move away.’ So off they went to another 
place. But soon she hurried after them to find out 
where they would make their home; and already 
she was hobbling so near to their hiding place that 
they saw her coming and prayed: ‘Oh, you, the 
stormy winds, and all the rolling thunders, have 
pity on us, and carry her off!’ Instantly, then, a 
snowstorm came and caught her up and swept her 
away and carried her off like a little black speck, far 
up to the top of the mountain, and threw her into 
the doorway of the crystal palace there. The old 
crone was now quite blind with snow; her angry 
old eyes were full of it. So she thought this was the 
new home of her brats; and at once, as she hobbled 
inside, she began to bawl at them: 

““Oh, you cowardly scoundrels, you thought to 
hide yourselves from me! But now you see you 
missed your plan! I am the grandmother of you all, 
and you must follow what I say!’ 

“So in she walked with curses and yells, and never 
did she notice that she stood before the Great Spirits 
now. As they listened they were quite aghast, for in 


their long silence in the sky never before had they 
heard or seen anything like this furious crone. They 
all grew most uneasy, and to quiet her they agreed 
that she was their grandmother, just as she said. So 
the old 4aba stayed with them, and gradually she 
began once more her old practice — to set one 
against the other. And as she was experienced in 
such ill-natured business, soon she succeeded so that 
the Spirits could not live together peacefully. 

“One day, the Spirit Taiga was looking down at 
his forest below. At once the old crone ran to his 
neighbor and grabbed that Spirit by the arm. ‘Look 
at him!” she whispered. ‘He looks at the forest and 
thinks it is his! It was not enough for him to have 
his share here with the rest of you! No — he has 
made the forest down there so that he can have 
more than you! You had better throw him out of 
here!’ The Spirits had never thought of such a thing 
as this before; but it sounded so truthful on her 
tongue, and she kept at them so long and so hard, 
that at last they took Taiga and threw him down. 
The rocks all down the mountain side crumbled like 
sand in the path of his fall; the earth trembled, the 
trees shook off their leaves, the winds were so 
frightened they bellowed like bulls, and all the 
clouds rushed in terror away. So Taiga reached his 
forest, and at once it was wrapped in a shining mist. 

“But still, on the top of the mountain, the old 
crone kept on with her venomous work. She pulled 
and pointed till all the Spirits kept looking at the 
forest below and grew envious of Taiga for the 
great new home he had. She went to the Spirit Volga 
then, and clutching the goddess by the arm, she 
whispered, ‘Are you a woman so weak you can’t 
give Taiga a beating and stop his scandalous doings 
down there?’ And the old woman kept on with her 
nagging until, with a voice like thunder, Volga 
jumped into te river below. Far and wide, all the 
water was covered with foam and mighty waves 
rolled to the eastern bank; swiftly the bank was 
undersapped, and the trees of the forest crashed 
into the stream. Taiga came out in a cloud of mist 
and tried to push the waters back, but the waves 
slipped through his fingers and continued their 
ruinous work. Then Taiga tried another plan — to 
blow against the waves that came; and he blew so 
hard that for a while the whole great river stood 
aghast and retreated — but only for a time. Then 
back once more the waters came, till at last the 
whole forest was destroyed. But Volga, blinded in 


her rage, could not see that the work was done; and ~ 


so ever since she has continued throwing the waters 
in long waves up against her eastern bank. And 
Taiga has grown weak and old, so he does not blow 
so often now, and not so strong. But still, to defend 
his forest, he will blow from time to time; and when 
he blows, woe to the boats out upon the water then!” 
The old fisherman finished his tale, and quietly 
looked at his fishhook with a twinkling in his eye. 
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The Age of Play 


By Robert L. Duffus 


GES of the world 
A have been named 
after materials, 
such as stone, wood, 
bronze, gold, and steel; 
after conspicuous per- 
sons, such as Augustus, 
Elizabeth, Napoleon, 
and Victoria; after attributed intellectual or moral 
qualities, such as classicism, romanticism, doubt, 
and faith; after spiritual stirrings, such as the Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance; after political inci- 
dents, such as the Crusades; and after movements of 
population, such as the drift of population into 
Fourth Century Italy or Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Century America. Our own age may take its 
place in the historical pageant as the age of the Great 
War (unless the prophets of despair are right and 
there are to be greater wars), as the age of cities, or 
as the age of man’s victory over nature — at least 
of that portion of nature not included in the sub- 
division called human. But, undoubtedly, the best 
title for this particular segment of eternity is one 
that may not readily occur to everyone. This is the 
Age of Play. 

Men and puppies and dolphins and baby lions, it 
is true, obedient to a kind of play principle in the 
universe, have disperted themselves since the begin- 
ning of time. Carvings on Egyptian tombs and 
frescoes excavated from the ruins of Cnossus in 
Crete tell the story of bullfighting, dancing, and 
organized sports. The Romans, the Greeks, the 
Circassians, the ancient Siamese, the Irish of olden 
times, the Kirghiz, and many of the North American 
Indians celebrated funeral games in a manner which 
must have been agreeable for all but the corpse. 
But play as a ruling impulse is wholly modern and 
characteristically American. 

It is difficult to assign an exact date for the begin- 
ning of the Age of Play. If we seek the influences 
which brought it about we may go back half a cen- 
tury or more with profit; if we are looking for its 
external symptoms, a quarter of a century is nearly 
enough. Obviously, the first prerequisite for play is 
leisure, although animal spirits and some economic 
leeway are desirable. Play on anything like the 
American scale would have been impossible except 
for the short working day, the Saturday holiday or 
half holiday, and the annual vacation. These are 
gifts of a century which also presented us with the 
World War and the Newer Pessimism. 

With a decrease-in the amount of human energy 
actually required for earning a living has gone a 


Two million golfers, from a quarter to half as many tennis 
players; seventeen million admissions to college football 
games and twenty-seven million to big league baseball games 
in a single year; $800,000,000 spent for motion pictures, 
theatres, concerts, and similar entertainments; five million 
motor cars — these are some of the startling figures which 
make our age more than any other — an Age of Play. 


prodigious increase in 
wealth, thus upsetting 
what was once held to 
be an ethical as well as a 
mathematical law. In 
1850, the national in- 
come per capita was 
$95, in 1918, $586—a 
rate of progress which far outruns any inflation of 
the currency. In 1goo, according to Mr. Julius 
Barnes, the average American family spent sixty 
per cent of its income for the basic necessities of life, 
but in 1920 had to devote only fifty per cent to the 
same purpose. Thus there was not only leisure to 
devote to play, but money to spend on it. There was 
also, no doubt, an increasing restlessness, growing 
out of the uninteresting nature of the mechanical 
tasks to which larger and larger armies of workers 
were being assigned. So the stage was amply set for 


the Age of Play. 


sen first unmistakable sign of the coming era 
was the development of interest in games, a phe- 
nomenon faintly manifested in the United States 
for a decade or two prior to the Civil War, and slowly 
gathering strength thereafter. Baseball first ap- 
peared in something like its modern form about 
1845, but did not produce its first professionals and 
thus start on its career as a great national spectacle 
until 1871. Lawn tennis, first played in America in 
1875, and golf, introduced early in the last decade of 
the century, remained games for the few until very 
recently. Now there are said to be 2,000,000 golfers 
and from a quarter to one half as many tennis play- 
ers. These are conspicuous instances of a general 
tendency. The playing of outdoor games was for- 
merly either a juvenile or an aristocratic diversion; 

it has now become practically universal. There are 
golf links upon which horny-handed men in overalls 
play creditable games. And the number of onlookers 
at professional sports is legion. In a single year there 
are said to have been 17,000,000 admissions to 
college football games and apenas to big league 
baseball games. 

A -Setond phase of the development of play in 
America is the community recreation movement, 
which arose from the discovery by social workers 
that training and organization for leisure were be- 
coming as necessary as training and organization 
for work. In 1895, the city of Boston took the radical 
step of providing three sand piles for the entertain- 
ment of young children; model playgrounds came 
about ten years later, and the first “recreation 
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centers”’ were not established until the middle of the 
first decade of the budding century. As late as 1903, 
only eighteen cities had public playgrounds of any 
description. Then the growth of such facilities began 
with a rush. Last year there were 6,601 playgrounds 
in 680 cities, with an average daily attendance of 
about a million and a half. 


” eighty-nine cities there were municipal golf 
courses on which any man or woman who could 
afford clubs, balls, and a small green fee could play. 
Besides golf courses and tennis courts, upon which 
many a commoner became proficient in what had 
been “gentlemen’s” games, there were municipal 
swimming pools, ball grounds, theatres, and, in 
forty-five instances, summer camps under municipal 
auspices. Municipal expenditures for public recrea-. 
tion have nearly trebled since 1913, though they 
are as yet only about one third of the national 
chewing-gum bill. 

But no spontaneous play and no disinterestedly 


organized recreation program can for a moment be » 


compared in magnitude- with what are commonly 
known as the commercialized amusements — “the 
greatest industry in America,” as James Edward 
Rogers of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion has called them. The motion picture, the 
phonograph, and the cheap automobile came into 
existence, like the cheap newspaper, because a public 
had been created which (consciously or not) wanted 
them and could pay for them. Each had been the 
object of experimentation during the last quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century, but each attained social 
significance only after the opening of the Twentieth, 
when multitudes, for the first time in history, had 
money and leisure they did not know how to use. 
In 1922, the motion-picture statisticians boasted a 
daily attendance of 20,000,000. The Federal tax re- 
ports showed that in 1921 the American people paid 
more than $800,000,000 for motion pictures, thea- 
tres, concerts, and so forth. And most of this vast 
sum was spent by persons whose parents had had 
little or nothing to spend on amusements of a 
kindred nature as existed prior to 1goo. To a slight 
extent the film drama took the place of cheap vaude- 
ville, the dime museum, and the traveling stock 
company, yet in its magnitude, its standardization, 
and its habit-forming properties, it is like nothing on 
earth or in history but itself. 

The great motion-picture audience has other dis- 
sipations in common. In 1921, it chewed $44,000,000 
worth of gum, ate $408,000,000 worth of candy, 
drank $448,000,000 worth of soft drinks, bought 
$231,000,000 worth of musical instruments, and 
consumed more than $1,700,000,000 worth of to- 
bacco, or about half enough to pay the entire ex- 
penses of the Federal government. Its consumption 
of billiard tables, bowling alleys, and accessories 
rose from $919,000 worth in 1899 to $9,632,000 


worth in Ig!g; its consumption of peanuts, which are 
typically a holiday food, from $937,000 worth in 
1899 to $4,880,000 worth in 1919. In 1899, it paid 
$3,953,000 for perfumery and cosmetics, in IgIg, 
$33,466,000. In three years, it is said to have spent 
$175,000,000 upon 3,000,000 radio sets. It also 
resorts in vast numbers to such characteristically 
modern places of amusement as Coney Island, which 
has entertained as many as 600,000 visitors in a 
single day. 

But there is one plaything which dwarfs all the 
rest. In 1906, there was one motor car for each 
1,788 inhabitants; last year there was one for each 
eight. Last year there were 13,000,000 passenger 
cars in operation, and there is no question that 
practically every one of them, on Sundays, holidays, 
after working hours, and during vacations, was used 
for pleasure. This is not mere humdrum progress; it 
is more than that — it is revolution. Earl Chapin 
May, in a recent number of thé Saturday Evening 
Post, predicted that “during this current year more 
than 5,000,000 motor cars will convey 15,000,000 
Americans to some camp ground.” In Colorado 
alone, he says, more than 1,173,000 tourists visited 
the two national parks and seventeen national for- 
ests in 1922 and all but 277,000 of them traveled by 
automobile. Public camps for motorists have sprung 
up everywhere during the past four or five years. 
But not all motorists keep to the public camps; 
indeed, most of them, sooner or later, probably try 
camping out “on their own.” The play’ spirit has 
never given us so democratic and invigorating a 
flower. And automobile camping is just beginning. I 
believe that in time this modern Wanderjabr, these 
swift migrations which broaden the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands who a generation ago would 
have been sitting stodgily at home, will be just as 
significant in our social and economic history as the 
journeyings of the historic Conestoga wagon. 


1 most significant aspect of the Age of Play, 
however, is not in its inventions, good and bad, 
but in an alteration of an ancient attitude —a 
veritable change in one of the most fundamental of 
folk ways. For uncounted generations man has sur- 
vived and made progress, in the temperate zones, 
only by unceasing industry; in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas, where climatic conditions did not 
encourage industry, he survived without progress. 
At first the industrial revolution did not seem to 
break down this antique scheme of nature; but in 
this country, at least, and within this generation, it 
has become evident that unremitting toil is not 
necessarily a law of human destiny, and that a 
thimbleful of brains is worth at any time an ocean 
of sweat. The mechanical multiplication of labor 
power by ten, twenty, forty, or a hundred, the 
replacement of a man by two cents’ worth of 


coal, has struck a fatal blow (Continued opp. page 556) 
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Woodcut — By a child of fourteen 





THE CHILD AS ARTIST 


Some Interesting Results of Professor Cizek’s Experiments in Child Self-Expression at the 
Viennese School of Arts and Crafts 


“ALL children have something to express,” believes Professor 

Cizek, and he has been proving his thesis for twenty years, 
as the pictures on these pages, done by children in his classes 
between the ages of ten and fifteen, would seem to show. His 
method is unique. He does not teach — he merely supervises — 
offers the means for their expressing themselves. The Meister 
does not show them great works of art, nor does he speak of 
perfection of line, softness of chiaroscuro, subtlety of color. 
“The Greek and Italian masters were all very well in their own 
day,” he says to them, “ but we in ours should do something, too, 
and forget about them.” So the children when they come to him 
rummage through his treasures. They find paints and brushes 
and chalks and canvas, wood for carving and sawing, and clay 
for modeling, and colored papers ‘to cut out. They themselves 
choose the medium of expressing themselves. 


‘Not many of his pupils choose art as a definite field of en- 
deavor after they leave his classes. “They go into all sorts of 
professions and trades,” says Professor Cizek. “That’s quite 
right — that’s what I like. I like to think of art coloring all 
departments of life rather than being a separate profession. My 
contribution is that I start with the children and make them 
begin to decorate the world they live in when they are no more 
than five or six. After fifteen, children as a rule lose their 
spontaneity and become ordinary. Until then, their ideas grow 
like wild flowers in a wood — naive, untrained, gayly colored. 
But after fifteen they become dull very often. They see too 
much, they grow sophisticated.” The reproductions of the work 
of Professor Cizek’s pupils are shown in this country through 
the courtesy of the Education Committee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 





‘“T would rather have the proletariat child — he is less spoiled,” says Professor Cizek. But 
this drawing was made by a very rich boy, about whom his master shakes his head, 
‘because he does nothing now — he is so rich” 
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By a child of twelve . 

Woodcut — Girl in a Garden MERZ 
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By a child of thirteen 
Woodcut — Dog and Ducks 





Woodcutting is one of the most 
popular mediums of expression 
in the Meister’s classes. The three 
examples reproduced on this page 
show, not only the naive spon- 
taneity of the children, but their 
extraordinary freedom from con- 
vention as well. The two silhou- 
ettes, called ‘‘ Soldier at Grave”’ 
and ‘‘ Fugitives,’ are the work of a 
boy of thirteen 
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By a child of thirteen 
Woodcut — The Christmas Tree 
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By a child of thirteen By a child of fourteen 
Woodcut — Mother and Child Woodcut — An Old Man 
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By a child of fourteen 
Silhouette — Funeral of Emperor Franz Joseph 
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; Woodcut — Boy with Goat Woodcut — The Organ Grinder 
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Sometimes Professor 
Cizek gives his children a 
subject to represent. This 
is the reaction of a very 
young girl to ‘“‘ Autumn,” 
an old woman “with all 
the months of the year on 
her back”’ 
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A peasant girl from 
Carinthia did the ‘‘ Christ 
Blessing the Children,” 
reproduced below. The 
simplification and deli- 
cacy here expressed are 
qualities frequently found 
in the children’s work 
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A Threat from the Native 


The Rising Tide of Color in South Africa’s Future 
| By N. de Villiers Hart | 


to point out that the map of Africa bears a 
curiously close resemblance to a gigantic note 
of interrogation. The whole great continent asks a 
question, a racial question, to which no man knows 
the answer. “From Africa always something new,” 
and today Africa sets before the world the spectacle, 
for those who have the knowledge and the wit to 
watch, of a racial conflict of a kind unprecedented in 
history. From the Cape to Cairo, Nordic man is at 
grips under wholly novel conditions, in circum- 
stances peculiarly unfavorable to him, with bar- 
baric, with semibarbaric, and with Eastern races. 
And the issue hangs in the balance. 
In the Union of South Africa, the youngest 
dominion, except the Irish Free 


[' is not a mere piece of geographical grotesquery 


science and Western forms of democracy have been 
adopted, the basis of life is and will remain Eastern. 
Nordic man has never attempted to make China, 
India, or Japan a white man’s country. In these 
places he knows himself to be a foreigner. As for 
America and Australia, in those continents the 
aborigines very obligingly have dwindled to the 
verge of extinction before the advance of civiliza- 
tion; and today America and Australia are recog- 
nized Nordic territory. 

In South Africa things were different. There, 
there was no ancient civilization to be given re- 
vivifying drafts of Western thought and science: 
there, there was complete barbarism. This time it 
was not a case of watching civilization slowly but 

surely killing aborigines with 





State, in the British Empire, the 
crucial moment which will decide 
the outcome of the conflict in 
that portion of the continent 
has even now arrived. And since 
it is in South Africa that the 
white man wields the fullest 
degree of power and control, we 
may with justice say that the 
fate of Nordic man in the union 
will settle the fate of Nordic man 
for the whole continent. 

What, then, are the survival 
chances of the two white races of 
the union — the Dutch and the 
English? This article does not 





The Nordic in Africa 


“Nordic supremacy ’”’ has been 
a catch phrase during the past 
few years. South Africa, as Mr. 
Hart points out, presents a 
unique problem for the Nordics. 
The percentage of Dutch and 
English who make up the union 
are constantly dwindling as the 
natives increase their numbers. 
Unless some sort of native 
segregation can be established, 
the white race is threatened with 
eventual extinction. 


kindness: this time the aborigines 
throve under the peace-bringing, 
food-producing régime of civiliza- 
tion. Hence the problem. : 
On the one hand, Nordic man 
was tempted by the fairness of 
the land and the absence of any 
other civilization in possession 
to declare South Africa a white 
man’s country. On the other 
hand, the black inhabitants have 
ever since quietly refused to 
acquiesce in that pronouncement, 
not by fighting white dominance 
with force or with intellect, but 
by the simple process of availing 








pretend to answer that question. 

Few people in the British Empire outside South 
Africa, fewer still, probably, in America, and not 
so very many in the Union of South Africa itself, 
realize that the question even exists. No more is 
aimed at here than to place before the American 
people such of the more salient factors in this drama 
of race conflict as may help them to watch the ques- 
tion answering itself during the next few decisive 
years. 

This is, of course, not the first time that Nordic 
man has come into intimate contact with other races. 
In the East, in America, in Australia, he has meas- 
ured himself with the darker-skinned peoples of the 
world. But he has never set out to impose his civili- 
zation upon the East, whose own ancient civiliza- 
tions he recognizes have a right to a place in the sun. 
Even in India, where European culture has been 
taught for a century, and in Japan, where Western 


themselves freely of nature’s 
permission to add to their number. 

I have already said that the magnitude of the 
task to which Nordic man has set his hand in South 
Africa is not generally realized even in that country. 
In the beginning, and until quite recently, it was 
entirely ignored. So far from grappling with the 
problem, the two white races seem to have done 
everything in their power to aggravate it. The 
white man put a stop to tribal wars among the 
natives, brought to an end the custom of wholesale 
infanticide, abolished the death-dealing witch doc- 
tor, and made the brewing of “Kafir beer” il- 
legal. This fighting of the native death rate was 
doubtless inevitable: modern ethics forbade any 
other course. But the result of the beneficent rule 
of civilization is that, despite the toll that the 
mines take, and despite the prevalence of those dis- 
eases of civilization — tuberculosis, syphilis, and 
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leprosy — the native races are tending steadily to 
increase. 

But the augmenting of the native birth rate was 
not the only trouble. In other ways, too, the white 
man added to the difficulties of the problem. First, 
the lack of white women in the early days of the 
European invasion led to the creation of a large 
population of half-castes. These Eurafricans are 
called “colored people” in South Africa. There the 
term “colored” is never applied to a pure-blooded 
native, but is understood to mean a person of 
mixed native and European blood. In this connec- 
tion, native must be taken to include Malays, 
Indian coolies, and St. Helena and Madagascar 
“boys,” as well as African natives. But in actual 
fact, the “colored people” of South Africa are 


chiefly descendants of Europeans and the now 


practically extinct Hottentots and Bushmen. That 
is why the vast majority (over two thirds) of the 
“colored” population is found in the Cape Province. 
But unlike their pygmy ancestors, “colored people” 
are very prolific. 


<= )ainlolinhnbel the problem of maintaining Nordic 

supremacy was aggravated when the white man 
from the very beginning regarded the natives and 
“colored people” as a heaven-sent reservoir of cheap 
labor. Instead of leaving the native to live his own 
tribal life in his own territories and under his own 
chiefs, everything was done,to tempt and drive him 
to work for the white man. Here and there a few re- 
served territories for natives exist and are protected; 
but generally speaking, the natives have been at- 
tracted by the glitter of civilization to the towns 
and have been poll-taxed and hut-taxed for the ex- 
press purpose of feeding the mines, the farms, and 
industries with cheap labor. In order to earn money 
with which to pay his taxes, the native must leave 
his territories and do the rough work of mining, 
farming, and road and railroad making. The native 
is the unskilled laborer of South Africa; and in sim- 
ilar ways and by analagous means, the “colored” 
man, the Eurafrican, has been made the country’s 
semiskilled worker. 

Thirdly and lastly, the white man piled Pelion on 
Ossa in heaping up trouble for himself by importing 
“coolie” labor from India. He found that the na- 
tive did not take kindly to work on the sugar and 
tea plantations of Natal. What easier than to per- 
suade the Indian Government to allow the coolie, 
who excels at just that thing, to come to the Natal- 
ian planters’ rescue? The coolie came and stayed. 
After him followed the Bombay trader to minister 
to his wants. Hence, South Africa’s Indian problem. 
Hence, too, the transformation of the conflict from 
a straight fight between civilization and barbarism 
into a three-cornered contest between barbarism 
and the civilizations of East and West. 

It remains now to show some of the results of the 


complicated racial tangle in which the white man 
in South Africa has involved himself. Mr. C. W. 
Cousins, the director of census in the Union of 
South Africa, has just issued his report on the re- 
sults on the last census of May 3, 1921. This docu- 
ment furnishes all we need to show the gravity of 
the racial issue before South Africa. Let us take a 
glance at the population figures since 1871, remem- 
bering that non-Europeans mean natives, colored 
people, and Indians. 


Year European Non-European 
eee 994000 ...... Not available 
ee 436,000 ...... Not available 
ae SP0000 2.55.5 25779,000 
Ree pares 880,000 ...... 3,657,000 
ee eo 4,697,000 
errr ei) 5,400,000 


peaniee these figures it will be seen that while the 

European population doubled itself in the first 
twenty years, and again in the second twenty years, 
in the last ten years it has increased only nineteen 
per cent — “a retardation of progression,” Mr. 
Cousins points out, “too significant to be ignored.” 
It is true that while the non-European population 
increased sixty-nine per cent from 1891 to IgII, 
their rate of progression, too, dropped during the 
last ten years to fifteen per cent, a lower rate than 
the European rate for the corresponding period. 
But in the case of the non-Europeans, there is the 
special reason that the influenza epidemic carried off 
500,000 of them, while the European death rate in 
the epidemic was enormously lower than that. 

The real point in the figures is that the increase in 
the non-European population is a natural increase, 
unaided by any cause but the birth rate; while the 
natural increase of the European population is below 
two per cent. In other words, the increase of the Eu- 
ropean population is almost entirely dependent on im- 
migration; and it is to the falling off in immigration 
during the post-war period, when other coun- 
tries outside Europe were besieged with immi- 
grants, that the drop in the increase of the European 
population is due. It is a well-authenticated fact that 
immigration has not increased since the date of the 
last census, 1921, and that during that period more 
people have left the country than have entered it. 

To show the serious consequences that flow from 
these statistics, Mr. Cousins has calculated what the 
position is likely to be in fifty years’ time on three 
bases. On the basis most favorable to the Europeans 
— that is, assuming a continuation of immigration 
as during the first forty years since 1871 — and 
assuming for the non-Europeans the most unfavor- 
able conditions, such as another epidemic during 
the period, the Europeans in 1971 will number 6,- 
500,000 and the non-Europeans 16,500,000. If there 
is no immigration, or if, which comes to the same 
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thing, immigration is balanced by permanent de- 
partures from the country, and if we rule out epi- 
demics among the natives of the deadliness of that in 


1918, the position in fifty years will be: 4,000,000 


Europeans and 19,000,000 non-Europeans. Thirdly, 
if more Europeans continue to leave the country 
than come into it — as may easily happen when the 
increase of the non-Europeans makes things un- 
comfortable for the whites — and if education and 
improved health measures reduce the heavy death 
rate among non-Europeans and so send their natural 
increase up to three per cent — no unlikely even- 
tuality — then in that case 1971 would see the 
Union of South Africa inhabited by 3,650,000 whites 
and 24,000,000 non-Europeans. 

From these mathematical certainties — certain- 
ties under given conditions — Mr. Cousins, in this 
astonishingly frank and deeply important official 
document, draws the following conclusions: 


It may be urged that long before these increases 
in the non-European population could be-reached, 
violent disturbances of economic and social condi- 
tions must occur, the natural increase of population 
would diminish, and the situation would develop 
radical change in consequence. It does not, indeed, 
seem possible to hold any other belief. It is still 
more impossible, however, to forecast the nature of 
such changes, and there is no justification for sug- 
gesting that disturbing forces will necessarily op- 
erate in favor of the white race. . . . The European 
race can only hold its own numerically by seeking 
accessions from abroad. Failing this, it must forever 
abandon the prospect of maintaining a white civi- 
lization except as a proportionately diminishing 
minority and in the face of an increasing, and at 
last overwhelming, majority. 


UT it would be a mistake to think that the 
matter is merely one of population, for the Bantu 

or Kafir is growing otherwise, too, than numerically. 
He is becoming civilized, modernized, and indus- 
trialized. He came, it is conjectured, originally from 
some remote Asiatic home, bearing with him signs 
of an ancestral Semitic strain. From Central Africa 
he wandered south, and on the way fell in with the 
Sabeans or Phoenicians, Arabs, and Indians, who 
at various times set up camps on the east coast, 
and intermarried with them. As a result of this 
ancestry, we find that the Bantu has not only had 
the virility to withstand the impact of a civilization 
that hurried to extinction Hottentot and Bushman 
in South Africa, Maori and Red Indian in Australia 
and America; but that his character reveals great 
power of adaptibility and considerable promise of 
mental development. Physically, he is as fine a 
creature as any sculptor could desire for a model; 
and some tribes— such as the warlike Xosas, 
Zulus, and Matabeles — are extraordinarily brave 
and high-spirited. Just how far modern education 
and technical instruction will carry him, it is not 


possible to say; but it is clear that he will not much 
longer consent to remain in his present position 
of a despised and often ill-used helot. As for the 
other non-Europeans, it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the fact that the Indians are themselves of an an- 
cient civilization and possess all the mental agility 
to compete as traders with the white man, in addi- 
tion to having the advantage of being content, as 
are the Japanese in California, with a much lower 
standard of life than the white man; while the 

“colored people,” or Furafricans, are, by reason of 
their heritage of white blood in various degrees, 
sufficiently susceptible of education and technical 
training to become at the very least a serious 
economic factor in the industrial life of South Africa. 


S ipsares then, are the competitors of Nordic man 
in the union; and Mr. Cousins tells us that only 
enormously increased immigration can save the 
situation. To the present-day South African, that 
advice sounds well-nigh hopeless. There are already 
thousands of unemployed white men in the union. 
They form an unemployed problem unique of its 
kind. In other countries unemployment is largely 
conditioned by the play of the trade cycle. In South 
Africa unemployment has been steadily growing 
irrespective of slumps and booms. Today, for 
instance, there are practically no skilled white men 
out of employment, and the country has turned the 
corner of the depression.. Yet the numbers of un- 
employed continue to rise. These men are all semi- 
skilled white men and unskilled ‘“‘colored people.” 
The truth is, they are unemployed because their 
places have been taken by the native, who is an 
unskilled laborer of remarkable cheapness, and also 
by the semiskilled “colored,” who are the factory 
hands and the semiskilled workers par excellence of 
South Africa. 

In other words, there is no room in South Africa 
today for the unskilled white laborer, and an ever- 
narrowing scope for the semiskilled white. But it 
is to these two classes that belong the vast majority 
of immigrants. Out of such immigrants, America, 
Canada, and Australia have built up great and 
prosperous nations of Nordic origin. The skilled 
artisan and the farmer and trader with ample 
capital form but a small proportion of immigrants 
to a country, and it is for these alone that South 
Africa has room. 

This, then is the problem of Nordic civilization 
in South Africa: to find room for immigrants of all 
classes. There seems only one way out, if there is 
a way out at all. General Hertzog, the new Prime 
Minister, is pledged to some form of native segrega- 
tion. And, indeed, unless by some means the native 
can be withdrawn from the labor market and his 
place filled by white immigrants, it is difficult to 
see how Mr. Cousin’s pessimistic conclusions can 
be avoided. 
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HILE the Stevenson idolaters 
rage over Mr. Steuart’s biog- 
raphy of their hero, not so much 


indignation has been wasted upon an- 
other “indiscreet” volume of a biographi- 
cal character, to wit, “Lafcadio Hearn’s 
American Days” (Dodd, Mead), by 
Edward Larocque Tinker. Lafcadio, it is 
true, had his ardent admirers, but he was 
never the object of a cult, and thus, I 
suppose, his misdemeanors do not as- 
sume the portentous dimensions with 
which those of Stevenson are invested by 
irate protestants against Mr. Steuart. 
Mr. Tinker has had access to a great deal 
of manuscript material and has made the 
most exhaustive researches into Hearn’s 
life at Cincinnati, Ohio, and New Orleans, 
with the result that he has composed a 
truly fascinating story of the strangest 
years in the life of this strange, timid, 
passionate outcast. Hearn, as we know, 
was a singularly unprepossessing-looking 
man, and he was acutely aware of his 
ugliness. By an irony of fate, the pursuit 
of beauty and love of women were the 
two dominating impulses of his life. Is it 
any wonder that this frank record of all 
that these meant during the years of pov- 
erty and struggle, from 1869, when he 
landed in New York, until 1890, when he 
left America finally for Japan, becomes 
one of the most interesting and illuminat- 
ing documents in modern literary history. 

Mr. Tinker establishes plainly the fact 
that Lafcadio Hearn’s sensual tempera- 
ment, combined with his Oriental blood, 
render wholly superfluous and piously 
mendacious the theories put forward to 
explain his indifference to the color line. 
As he never could get on very well with 
the respectable women with whom he 
came in contact, he inevitably found 
solace in the underworld, to which he was 
also attracted by his morbid and exotic 
tastes in the realm of art and ideas. 
Nothing is more astounding than the 
story of his friendship with a king of the 
New Orleans tenderloin, Denny Corcoran, 
who was his guide, counsellor, and friend 
in all his nocturnal wanderings. His ease 
in low dives and his incredible shyness in 
polite society are illustrated in many of 
these pages, and the whole personality of 
this farouche creature, always hovering 
on the border line between East and West, 
emerges from Mr. Tinker’s analysis as 
never before. When Kipling said that 
“East is East and West is West and never 
the twain shall meet,” he reckoned with- 
out Patricio Lafcadio Tessima Carlos 
Hearn, whose very nomenclature sums 
up the strains of English, Irish, Gypsy, 
Greek, Arab, and Moor which compli- 
cated his existence in this Western world. 


By Ernest Boyd 


Hearn’s fatal weakness for incongruous 
friendships was peculiar. His most suc- 
cessful relationships were with wild, un- 
couth people like Denny Corcoran. With 
almost everybody else he quarreled, be- 
cause invariably there lay back of the 
friendship a fundamental antagonism. 
In Philadelphia we have the spectacle of 
Dr. Gould trying to convert this warm- 
blooded, if rather bedraggled, Lothario to 
principles of Tolstoyan asceticism. Even 
his old friend Krebhiel, a right-thinking 
family man, with thorough German mid- 
dle-class conventions, could never ap- 
prove of the gaudy delights and tawdry 
sins of the ever-romantic Lafcadio. His 
break with Henry M. Alden of Harper’s 
Magazine, into which Mr. Tinker enters 
at great detail and with the utmost fair- 
ness, was typical, in another way, of 
Hearn’s impossible character, ‘when 
measured by the standards accepted by 
the world in which he lived. I confess that 
I am moved to decidedly cynical amuse- 
ment when I contrast the real life and 
habits of Lafcadio Hearn with his pro- 
fessions as a critic and teacher. He had, I 
believe, an innate, esthetic dislike for the 
kind of realistic literature which flourished 
in the ’seventies and eighties. As he trans- 
lated a great deal of French —a whole 
volume of his Maupassant stories has 
just been collected by Mr. Albert Mordell 
—and wrote constantly about French 
literature, he was in a position to witness 
the most extreme experiments of the 
Naturalist School. His essays on this and 
cognate topics have also been brought 
together by Mr. Mordell. 


N reading those “Essays in European 

and Oriental Literature” one is im- 
pressed by the excessively narrow moral 
tone of Hearn’s strictures upon the French. 
He obviously did not like his private 
habits and interests to be displayed in 
literature, even in that of another coun- 
try! He made his excellent translations of 
“The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” and 
Flaubert’s “Temptation of Saint An- 
thony,” but in this recent collection of 
twenty-four tales by Maupassant, “Saint 
Anthony and Other Stories” (Boni), his 
selection is so lacking in color that it 
would seem as if he had specially chosen 
all that was most anodyne. My first im- 
pression was that the choice was gov- 
erned by the exigencies of publication in 
the daily press, but now I suspect that 
Hearn would have sacrificed the raciness 
of Maupassant for the sake of propriety. 
Mr. Mordell tells me that a further 
volume is contemplated. If it disproves 
my guess, I shall gladly submit to the 
evidence. But Mr. Tinker’s biography 


Readers and Writers 


and the contrasting austerity of Hearn’s 
theoretical statements make me suspect 
the worst. Or, perhaps I should say, they 
confirm my belief that prudery if print 
is not infrequently — as they used to say 
of a good billiard player — the sign of a 
misspent youth. Lafcadio doth protest 
too much! 


PART from his views as to the pro- 
priety of Zola and others, Hearn 
battled valiantly, but in vain, for an ideal 
which interested me, both as a matter of 
theory and as part of my work. I refer to 
the standard of translations from foreign 
literatures and the qualifications required. 
He hit the root of the problem when he 
wrote the article quoted by Mr. Tinker on 
the rate of payment for translations, with 
the inevitable corollary that competent 
work cannot be got for the money. At the 
same time, he subjected contemporary 
translators to the most destructive criti- 
cism. So much so, in fact, that a competi- 
tion was suggested by rival papers to his 
own, in order to determine who was the 
best translator. Nowadays, we. have got 
far beyond such refinements, and most 
translations are greeted, as a matter of 
course, in terms of the utmost praise — 
usually by people who do not know the 
language from which the translation has 
been made. 

In this connection I have been prompt- 
ed to meditate upon a subtle point of 
literary and publishing tactics. A London 
publisher announces “The Pastoral Loves 
of Daphnis and Chloe,” which is described 
as “translated from the Greek of Longus 
by George Moore.” The only fatal defect 
in this statement is that Mr. Moore’s 
Latin and Greek attainments are precisely 
those of Shakespeare. Is it then correct to 
say “translated from the Greek,” when 
what is meant is that somebody else’s 
version, or versions, from that language 
have been revised, elaborated, rewritten, 
or otherwise embellished by the distin- 
guished author of “Hail and Farewell”? 
Anatole France reported once that his 
fellow librarian at the Senate Library, 
M. Leconte de Lisle, of hallowed memory, 
made “translations” from Greek, but did 
not know a word of that language. I am 
afraid the translator’s lot is not a happy 
one. Not only is his work as such under- 
paid, but the very function he performs is 
deemed of so little importance that these 
alleged “translations” are calmly attrib- 
uted to people who did not and cannot 
make them, and no protests are raised. 
Yet they are assuredly a form of misrep- 
resentation for commercial purposes, such 
as is forbidden by law in other walks of 
business life. 
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From a High Place 


Tue Wuite Monkey. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


T was with dismay that one learned, 
a number of months ago, that Mr. 
Galsworthy was about to write another 
novel about Soames Forsyte and his 
family. “The Forsyte Saga” had appeared 
to be so final, its varied elements so 
absolutely fused in the flame of its great 
theme, that the very thought of any 
addition seemed an impertinence. And 
then, as month succeeded month, and the 
new story grew to completion in one of 
our magazines, dismay was followed by 
a bewildered delight. In some miraculous 
fashion the trick had been turned. The 
thing was no mere working over of old 
materials, but original, significant, an 
undeniable success. 


Bewilderment continues for a time as 
one ponders the book. If it but carries on 
the earlier narrative, how does it escape 
the inadequacy and flimsiness of a sequel? 
To be sure, even as a continuation of a 
familiar domestic chronicle, it excels. 
The center of interest shifts, new diffi- 
culties arise in a changing environment, 
new conditions call out unguessed quali- 
ties in the actors, the swift succession of 
events leaves no opening for boredom. 
The revelation of character is especially 
notable. Sufficiently comprehensible to 
those who now first form their acquaint- 
ance, these men and women take on 
added meaning to those who have met 
them in previous volumes. 

Probably most readers, ignoring un- 
mistakable indications to the contrary, 
had in their passion for simplification 
conceived of Soames solely as the personi- 
fication of the possessive instinct. But 
he was never that, and he grows and 
mellows with the years. The man who 
from sentiment had impulsively bought 
Aunt Ann’s sofa, and had undertaken 
the bitterest of missions for the sake of 
his daughter, develops a perfectly nat- 
ural but surprising power of silent, under- 
standing affection, and a sort of grudging 
integrity that compels admiration. Fleur, 
also, in her younger days hard, acquisitive 
even in love, wins to unsuspected sweet- 
ness and strength. And Michael Mont, 
previously a dim shadow of exuberance, 
becomes a major figure, appealing in his 
high spirits, his shrewd humor, his 
capacity for unselfish devotion. The 
others, too, are as alive and various and 
identifiable as a group from Dickens. 
For Mr. Galsworthy thus to have en- 
riched our notion of the complexity and 
unexpectedness of human nature, and the 
slow, inevitable, unpredictable changes 
it undergoes, is in itself justification for 
the present volume. 


But, although it is possible to get from 
the book something of all this without 


_previous knowledge of the Forsytes, one 


can get the full effect only by taking it up 
as a sequel; whereas the astonishing fact 
about “The White Monkey” is the extent 
to which it is free from dependence upon 
its predecessors. Perhaps the solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in the picture 
that furnishes the title of the novel. 
Apparently extraneous to the action, that 
exotic, disturbing old painting that 
Soames discovered and brought to Fleur 
is perceived more and more clearly to 
prefigure the distinctive, essential theme 
to which all else contributes. You behold 
it in the Chinese room, dominating the 
jade-green furnishings and the copper 
floor—a white monkey, the squeezed 
rind of some strange fruit in its clutch, 
bright, empty pieces of rinds scattered in 
the dim background. The haunting brown 
eyes are sad and vaguely yearning. It is 
grotesque, disquieting, fascinating. You 
come upon it repeatedly. Its import 
emerges and shifts and fades as in a dream. 
It stands for the younger generation, its 
greed for sensation, its bitter discontent, 
its unsatisfied, nameless longings. It sym- 
bolizes the whole age, its fret and ache 
and feverish desires. It typifies the ugli- 
ness of our music, the freakishness of our 
literature, the animalism of our lives. 
And it bears its misty biological implica- 
tions of humanity’s reversion and de- 
cadence. An indictment of a generation, 
an age, mankind. It is no cause for wonder 
that a novel that gives substance and life 
to so great a theme can stand alone. 


No single symbol, however, can con- 
tain human nature. If man’s most strik- 
ing interests and pursuits today suggest 
his kinship with the ape, he nevertheless 
is tough-fibered, tenacious, slow to yield 
what he has once gained. Nothing is more 
amazing than the reconciliation of adapta- 
bility and ‘endurance in those long series 
of protoplasmic cells that constitute the 
uncounted generations of the race, those 
combinations of bits of dirty salt water 
that are less mutable than brass or stone 
or memory itself, and carry now the deep 
markings of experiences that sum ..up 
human history. Victorianism may be 
dead and Victoria may rest in the silence 
of Frogmore, but the Victorian instinct 
for order and stability, incarnate in 
Soames, is deathless. The hard-riding, 
hard-drinking squires of the Eighteenth 
Century are no more, but their sense of 
oneness with the land, embodied in 
Michael’s father, the baronet, unfor- 
gettable with his jaunty bearing and 
whinnying laugh, cannot be eradicated 
from the English character. Boadicea is 
less than the shadow of a shade, but in 
Bicket and in millions of Bickets there is 


the spirit of her people, — “something 
free and happy-go-lucky, . . . — some- 
thing that accounted for the national life, 
the crowds of little shops, of middlemen, 
casual workers, tramps, owning their own 
souls in their own good time and damning 
the consequences — something inherent 
in the land, the race, before the Saxons 
and their conscience and their industry 
came in...” In some such fashion as 
this the book conveys an unequaled im- 
pression of the rich, intricate, many- 
colored texture of English life. Its strange, 
disturbing compound of flightiness and 
solidity and excitability and prejudice 
and buoyant venturesomeness is given 
perspective and meaning. 


The white monkey versus civilized man. 
One smiles to imagine the glee of the little 
minds who, in the past stung by the 
author’s scorn of traditional bigotry and 
narrowness and oppression, will hail as a 
recantation his praise of traditional vir- 
tues. And one smiles again to imagine 
the disgust of emancipated souls who, 
confronted by this satirical exhibition of 
their futility, would, if they knew their 
Browning, mutter of betrayal and lost 
leaders and handfuls of silver. The fact 
is, Mr. Galsworthy is remarkably inclu- 
sive in understanding and sympathy. 
Formalism and formlessness fall equally 
under his condemnation. Outer tyranny 
and inner anarchy are alike abhorrent to 
him. His latest novel is not inconsistent 
with its forerunners; it merely fills out 
the design. 

Details of the achievement clamor for 
notice, but must be passed over in bare 
enumeration: the countless trifles of be- 
havior, turns of speech, so representative 
and so faithfully recorded that they seem 
like projections of one’s own past; the 
repeated deft characterizations of ultra- 
modern art in writing and painting and 
music, a volume of critical wisdom 
packed into a sentence; the serenity of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s own art; the unobtru- 
sive power, range, and ease of his prose, so 
different from the contortions wrought 
by the tyro. However, time permits no 
further loitering. 

The reader puts down the book with 
reluctance. It is as if he had been caught 
up into a high place and had seen the 
spectacle of our crowded, troubled lives 
with the penetrating clarity of a vision. 
And as he reflects upon the nature of the 
revelation, he can understand why vol- 
ume after volume can appear about these 
Forsytes and their friends and their times 
without repetition. It is because each new 
volume is like life itself, rooted in the 
past, never losing continuity, yet always 
different, baffling, exciting, with its own 
distinctive problems and its own preoc- 
cupations. Each of these novels is a 
synthesis of fresh experience, a luminous 
crystallization of truth. 

Georce B. Durron. 
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An Antidote for Specialists 

IMPRESSIONS AND CoMMENTS. THIRD 
Series. By Havelock Ellis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


AVELOCK ELLIS has for a num- 

ber of years been proving that a 
European, and an Englishman at that, in 
a commercial and a warlike age can be 
leisurely, philosophic, and civilized. Liv- 
ing as we do in an era when men fit their 
lives into deep and narrow channels, like 
button manufacture, or municipal bonds, 
or the life history of one of the Hymenop- 
tera, it is like a draft of wine to find a 
mind swinging joyously through all fields 
of knowledge, as you or I would cross a 
countryside. And the instructive paradox 
about Ellis is of course that he is also a 
specialist. His name will perhaps always 
be tagged with his “Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Sex,” that pioneering work to 
which he devoted the laborious best years 
of his life. But in these “Impressions and 
Comments” — third series and perhaps 
the last — he comes to us as the apostle of 
a catholic joy in the wholeof life. He writes 
of death, and of flying to Paris, and of giv- 
ing peaches to a woman. Ranging for his 
comment and his conclusions — which 
are always tentative —over science, 
literature, and art, he powerfully reminds 
us by his casual intimacy what a store of 
fact and wisdom is our untouched heri- 
tage. We have, with our laboratories and 
our Ph.D. workers, acquired: a terrific 
velocity in the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, and have lost all power of savoring 
it till an Ellis comes in his latter years 
of busy leisure and suggests to us how to 
be civilized. 

This “third series” is not without its 
reminiscenses of the former two and of his 
other volumes. It touches upon profound, 
ageless, unmodern things with which 
he is always concerned. He writes of the 
ritual of life, which he finds, for example, 
even in Kew Gardens and at the Zoo. 
As in “The Dance of Life,” he is ever 
affirming that life should be ordered, not 
as a theory of science or a code of morals, 
but as an art. A newly published book 
touching on the war stirs old fires. He 
hates the cant of pacifists as he hated the 
cant of patriotists, and one is reminded 
of his “Essays in War Time.” 

The style of these notes, affirmations, 
impressions that Havelock Ellis has now 
for some years been sending to the press 
is at times rich and satisfying, and at 
times, I think, a little thin and even 
vague. Just before reading this batch I 
had been taking some generous intellec- 
tual helpings from Samuel Butler’s “Note 
Books.” Both men are attempting to write 
straight off the hearty essences of thought 
or feeling as occasion gives them life. 
In Butler there is a raciness for which 
perhaps richness and warmth are the 
compensation in Ellis. The author of 


“Frewhon” writes with an etcher’s tool 
and an eraser (his work is cut to its es- 
sences — the deletions are magnificent), 
Ellis with a brush and oils. 

Speaking of the miracle of human birth, 
he writes: 


All our explanations, all our theories of 
descent, of heredity, our jargon, harsh or 
beautiful, of zygotes and chromosomes, 
do not make it explicable; they merely 
smother it in words, concealing rather 
than revealing. 


And, characteristically, of obscenity: 


Only those who have been well trained 
in watching the stage of life can dare suc- 
cessfully to complete the picture by re- 
vealing life behind the scene. . . . That 
also, no doubt is why the merely loose and 
small undisciplined men can never be 
rightly obscene however hard they try. 


Of the dual problem of living (the heart 
of his philosophy): 

If he [man] is only able to enjoy the 
absurdity of the world as a Spectacle, or 
if he is merely occupied in solemnly striv- 
ing to mould and cement it by Reason, he 
is, in either case, a good half-man, but 
only a half-man. How to be at the same 
time both?. . . it remains a very difficult 
task, the supreme task in the Art of Living. 


It is to be hoped that the rich com- 
posite temper of this man, half physician, 
half philosopher, wholly artist, will be 
preserved to give us still another series, 
or perhaps another book as adequate as 
“The Dance of Life.” But it is clear that 
he regards his work as at least approach- 
ing its end: 

March 12 — Last week, when I was feel- 
ing, as ever since I left Cornwall, I have 
felt, singularly firm against assault, Death, 
in its casual tentative indifferent way, 
just gave me a torturing prick with his 
scythe as he passed by, leaving me alive 
but bleeding. . . . For some years past 
I have accommodated my arrangements 
to Death and guided my activities accord- 
ingly, ... Without rest yet without 
haste — it is the law of my nature which 
I have no intention of changing now. 

Cuarces R. Wacker. 





A Spanish Casanova 


Tue Pieasant Memoirs oF THE Mar- 
Quis DE Brapomin. By Ramon del 
Valle-Inclan. Translated by May 
Heywood Broun and Thomas Walsh. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

HE rather scabrous memoirs of one 
who esteems himself a Spanish 

Casanova. A self-conscious hidalgo, with 

small trace of the Venetian adventurer 

except his amativeness and cruel egoism, 

describes four episodes of his career with a 

glow of self-satisfaction which becomes 

occasionally a gloat. Not at all a book to 

put into the hands of the young person. A 

certain maturity is necessary to realize 


that so obviously Byronic a Don Juan. 
is more comic than terrible. “Sin, Sin, 
beautiful Sin,” he seems to chant. The 
only regret he expresses in this volume is. 
that a niggard nature has made it im- 
possible for him adequately to appreciate: 
some of the more complicated villainies. 

An immoral book, in fact a foul book, it 
is not redeemed either by the occasional 
felicities of the descriptions or the narrative: 
interest. It would have been a good deed. 
to let it slumber on in the Castilian. 


E. 


Primary Colors and 


Pastels 


SarD Harker. By John Masefield. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Tue Kinc or ELrianp’s DAuGHTER.. 
By Lord Dunsany. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


AYS James Branch Cabell (in “Straws. 
and Prayer-Books”): “That art is 
a criticism of life. . . is true enough, in 
the sense that prison-breaking is a 
criticism of the penitentiary.” On this 
basis and with these two books before us,. 
we may conclude that Mr. Masefield 
finds life too uneventful and Lord 
Dunsany finds it short of magic. Both, 
like constructive critics, have done some- 
thing about it, and thosé like-minded 
may have the benefit accordingly. 

“Sard Harker” is one name jor two 
books which need not but should be read 
successively. To explain this cryptic pro- 
nouncement, the book should be read for 
the tale, and then for its telling. On the 
first reading any but the most hardened 
will, like the familiar tourist, miss the 
scenery in his haste to arrive at his des- 
tination. Masefield is a poet, — appar- 
ently uninvited sonnets have a way of 
popping off even his prose-bent pen, — 
but he is a story-teller, and this —a 
straightforward yarn of adventure fit to 
raise the sluggish hairs of the toughest 
movie-goer. Yet on the second reading 
the knowledge of how it will all come out 
will give time to find a deal of gorgeous 
writing, of hot, primary colors of South 
American seaports, mountains, and des- 
ert, of vivid personalities passing across 
the scene, of the strong flavor of a turbu- 
lent and alien life. And this is relevant to 
the story, it gives it body and almost — 
enough — plausibility. So the second read- 
ing is seriously called for. 

Dunsany’s legend, told as in a whisper 
at moonset, is of a little independent 
village just this side of the border of 
Elfland, which desires a magic ruler that 
it may become famous in the world. 
Achieving its first wish, it misses its 
second, for when its lord brings back as 
his bride the King of Elfland’s daughter, 
her bewitched domain follows her, till the 
village is within its twilight borders and 
forgotten of the world forever. This is of 
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the essence of Dunsany, as are also the 
branches, foliage, and blossoms of the 
bare trunk just presented. No one is 


better qualified to treat of Elfland, its 


colors, the peculiar ways of its vegetation, 
its unusual relation to time, what remem- 
bered things may there be found, and the 
nature of its inhabitants. To whom else 
would one look for a really adequate 
monograph on Trolls, or expect to learn 
of the exploit of one of those beings, in 


that he tread so deftly the edge of a bog 
that the resident will-o-the-wisps, over- 
eager to compass his destruction in their 
conventional way, soon found, instead, 
themselves lured and _ ignominiously 
beached? No one else, probably; so those 
who feel, like the villagers of Erl, that 
what is needed in their lives is more and 
better magic had best obtain this book 
in one way or another. They will for a 
time supply their want, and moreover 


be warned by the fate of those peasants 
not to pursue too far into the domain of 
magic if they wish also to remain of the 
world. A strange and beautiful book, 
wanting in the extremes of terror or of 
farce found respectively in “The Laugh- 
ter of the Gods” and in parts of “Don 
Rodriguez,” but with all their sorcery; 
few primary colors here, but pastels, and 
the deep blue of the night sky. 
E. A. Nixes. 


Sauce and Scenery 


HE comedy sauce of the fall the- 
atrical season has been decidedly 
appetizing — which is fortunate 
in view of a none too brilliant total out- 
put. In “Minick,” “Lazybones,” and 
“The Farmer’s Wife,” however, we have 
had a trio of comedies that would justify 
a trip to New York for the express pur- 
pose of relaxing in their charm, ingenuity, 
and clean fun. 

Of the three, “The Farmer’s Wife” 
is in many respects the best. It is more 
finished, more evenly balanced and 
somewhat more universal in its gentle 
satire. It depends less for its effect than 
the other two on particularities of time 
and place. It might have graced the 
French stage of the Grand Monarch as 
well as our own, and would have been 
quite as well understood. “Lazybones”’ 
has less of the farcical touch, a rather 
stronger appeal to sentiment, and much 
of its motivation would be understood 
only in America. “Minick” stands be- 
tween the two and is largely taken up with 
that peculiarly up-to-date institution, 
the young generation living-in-a-flat. 

“The Farmer’s Wife,”’ with its locale 
in Devon, England, tells the resoundingly 
good story of a prosperous farmer who 
decides that the time has come to re- 
marry — his first wife having gone to her 
rest some two years earlier. With the help 
of his loyal housekeeper, Araminta 
Dench, and his two comely daughters, 
he makes a list of the eligible spinsters 


- and widows of the countryside, and 


proposes to each in turn. To his utter 
amazement, each one finds a good excuse 
for declining the honor. Of course, after 
roaming in far fields he returns, greatly 
humbled, only to discover in Araminta 
the real prop for his declining years. It is 
a slight theme, perhaps, but charmingly 
told, with the hectic love stories of the 
two daughters thrown in for good meas- 
ure, and exceptionally well acted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn and a strong cast. 

The nebulous town of Milo, Maine, is 
the scene of “ Lazybones,” with the action 
spread over some twenty years. Steve 


By R. Dana Skinner 


Tuttle “finds” and adopts a baby girl, 
to save the reputation of his fiancée’s 
sister. His heroic silence before the biting 
onslaughts of the village gossips more 
than compensates for the unbelievable 
laziness which pervades his nature. In the 
end it is his little ward, grown to woman- 
hood, who understands him best and 
charges over all barriers to make him 
marry her. George Abbott as “Steve” has 
created a character of lasting worth. 
His supporting cast is quite exceptional. 
At several points the play touches ma- 
terial of real dramatic consequence, and 
throughout is remarkably free from the 
thin spots one dreads in rural plays. 


"i INICK’” is the story of twogenera- 
tions trying to live under one roof. 
Father Minick, old and alone, comes to 
live with his son and daughter-in-law. 
But with the best of intentions on both 
sides, the crowded five-room Chicago 
flat simply will not hold their divergent 
interests. Where this comedy reaches 
its finest point is in the tender regard 
which each generation has for the other 
in spite of all difficulties and misunder- 
standings, When Father Minick at last 
sneaks off to an old man’s home, where 
he has found many congenial friends and 
knows he can have his daily pinochle and 
endless pipes, he is actually afraid that 
he is being selfish in leaving the young 
folks. For their part, they are distressed 
at the mere mention of the home and are 
sure Father Minick will be happier re- 
maining with them. Seldom have the likes, 
the prejudices, the interests, and the 
misunderstandings of youth and age been 
treated with more sympathetic insight 
and fairness, “Minick” is a comedy with 
many poignant moments, but enlightened 
by a deep and abiding charity that makes 
it rare indeed. 
On the more serious side there has been 
a raucous attempt at sensationalism in 
Frederick Lonsdale’s “The Fake.” Its 
“hero” murders a man in cold blood and 
justifies himself (as apparently the author 
feels he should) on grounds of eugenics 


and the welfare of several interested 
parties. If you believe that it is better to 
change the Ten Commandments than to 
change the inconvenient legal-separation 
statutes of England, and to place the 
decision on life and death in the hands of 
individuals, then you will applaud “The 
Fake” as loudly as the nightly audiences. 
Otherwise, you will agree that the play 
deliberately panders to sensation hunters 
and should never have been produced. 


RTISTICALLY, and in other ways, 
two far more interesting events were 
the brief season of the Paris Odéon players 
and the revival of Pinero’s “Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” with Ethel Barrymore taking 
the réle created thirty years ago by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. The Odéon players, 
under the capable direction of Firmin 
Gémier, have brought us one distinct 
contribution — an insight into the value 
of rigid training as the basis for superla- 
tively good acting. Our stage today is 
fairly cluttered with actors of decided 
talent but hopelessly insufficient training. 
The Odéon players, without laboring under 
the strained artificiality of the Comédie 
Frangaise tradition, exhibit a poise, a 
masterful repose and a resonance of dic- 
tion that make much of our average work 
seem amateurish and incompetent. In 
this connection, I must hasten to make 
an exception in favor of the Barrymore 
family. If there is one element more than 
any other which has made the revival of 
Pinero’s play vivid and real, even under 
our altered conceptions of stage technique, 
it is precisely the repose and the trained 
artistry of Ethel Barrymore. So success- 
fully does she dominate the stage that 
artificialities of structure and weakness 
of characterization disappear. Her Paula 
Tanqueray is so much a work of trained 
art that both the training and the art 
disappear into a vivid and tragic picture. 
It is when we speak of artists of the 
calibre of the Barrymores or Gémier’s 
coworkers that the art of the theatre 
becomes in fact, as well as in name, 
international. 
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What the World is Doing 


THe WEEK 


HE Washington week has been im- 

portant for the large number of 
departmental reports submitted to Con- 
gress. Of these, the departments of the 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Justice have 
been viewed with particular interest by 
the public. {President Coo.ipce’s _Chi- 
cago speech goes further than his message 
to Congress to urge American coéperation 
with the nations of Europe. He intimates 
that only through codperation shall we 
find international amity and world peace. 
{The publicity clause of the internal 
revenue law has been found legal in 
several of the suits brought by United 
States attorneys in different parts of the 
country against newspapers which pub- 
lished income tax payments. It is planned 
to carry one of the suits on appeal to the 
Supreme Court for purposes of a decision. 
Meanwhile, legislation is pending in the 
House to repeal the publicity clause. 
{The Muscle Shoals question has come 
up in the Senate, while in the House the 
first of the appropriation bills, that for 
the Department of the Interior, has been 
taken up. (Gene Srratton-PorTer, 
famous novelist and author of “The 
Girl of the Limberlost,” was killed on 
December 6 in an automobile accident 
in California. Early reports indicate 
a distinct swing to the Left in the 
German elections of December 6. The 
reactionaries appear to be losing and 
Socialists to be gaining seats. {The 
Soviet army and navy have been re- 
duced to a maximum of 562,000. {The 
Council of the League of Nations opened 
its sessions in Rome on December 8. 
{The Esthonian revolt has been effec- 
tively crushed. {The British Parliament 
has ratified a German trade treaty. 


Domestic 


Witson FounpaTion AWARD 


The winner of the first annual prize of 
$25,000 awarded by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation “for meritorious service of 
a public character tending to the estab- 
lishment of peace through justice,” has 
been won by Viscount Cecit of Chelwood. 
Viscount Ceci, or Lord Rosert CEeci1, 
as he is better known, has a life record of 
service in the interests of peace. 

“The Woodrow Wilson Foundation,” 
explains Norman H. Davis, president of 
the board of trustees of the Foundation, 
“was created by public subscription in 
recognition of the national and inter- 
national services of Wooprow Wi son. 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


. . . The income of the Foundation is to 
be devoted to the granting of awards from 
time to time by a national, constituted 
committee to the individual or group that 
has rendered within a specific period 
meritorious service to democracy, public 
welfare, liberal thought or peace through 





(United) 


Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, winner of 

the $25,000 award made by the Woodrow 

Wilson Foundation for “meritorious service 

of a public character tending to the establish- 
ment of peace through justice” 


justice.” The award is to be presented to 
Viscount Ceci at a dinner in New York 
City on December 28, the anniversary of 
Mr. Witson’s birth. 


Co6OPERATION FOR PEACE 


For the first time since he entered the 
White House, Mr. Coo.ipcE invaded the 
Middle West, and in Chicago December 5, 
he delivered a speech before the Commer- 
cial Club, urging codperation by the 
United States with the nations of Europe 
with a view to eventual world-wide peace. 
The President’s purpose in visiting Chi- 
cago was to attend the International 
Live Stock Exposition, and in the Stock 
Yards Inn he delivered another speech. 

The President in his speech before the 
Commercial Club at noon reminded his 
hearers that “we can no more assure per- 
manent and stable peace without codpera- 
tion among the nations than we could 
assure victory in war without allies among 
them.” He made no mention of the 
World Court or League of Nations, but 
his speech expressed in no uncertain terms 


his belief that our period of isolation 
must end and that we must take our right- 
ful place in the world. Speaking in the 
evening, he sounded a note of business op- 
timism. “There will be prosperity enough 
for all if we are willing to work for it and 
are willing to remain on a sound basis.” 


Tue Coast Guarp Reports 


The annual report of the Coast Guard 
discloses that during the last fiscal year it 
was able to establish a new record of in- 
creased activity. The report which has 
just been made public states that during 
the twelve months ending July 1, men 
from Coast Guard boats and stations 
rescued 2,462 persons. They also boarded 
and examined the papers of 46,152 ships, 
14,499 more than in any one year before. 

One of the most important and hu- 
manitarian works of the Coast Guard is 
the maintenance of the International 
Ice Patrol. Thirteen nations contribute 
to this service. The ice patrol watches the 
northern steamer lanes, keeps track of the 
icebergs which so endanger ships, and 
reports the general movement of the ice. 
During the last year there was an unusual 
absence of fog and ice. 


THE Frency Dest 


Ambassador Jusseranp of France has 
conferred with Secretary MELLON, it is 
understood, upon the matter of funding 
the French debt of about $4,000,000,000 
to the United States. Mr. MELLOon is 
also chairman of the World War Debt 
Commission. But definite progress must 
be delayed until Congress grants certain 
concessions held by the French, it is 
understood, to be essential to a compact. 
The chief concession is the granting of 
a ten-year moratorium on interest pay- 
ments by France after an agreement is 
signed. The American Debt Commission 
has not given publicity to its own opin- 
ions, but Great Britain objects to France’s 
ignoring her English debt in our favor. 


Mr. ME-ton Faces Concress 


Secretary MELLon submitted his an- 
nual report to Congress on December 5. 
Its outstanding recommendation was a 
reduction of high surtax rates. He urged 
a surtax of not more than twenty-five 
per cent of incomes of $300,000 and over 
which would give, with the normal tax 
of six per cent, a maximum of thirty-one 
per cent. He asked for a downward re- 
vision of estate taxes, a reconsideration 
of gift tax provisions, and repeal of the 
publicity section of the revenue law of 


1924 which has caused so much comment - 


of late. Mr. MELton points out that 
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expenditures in the United States have 
been reduced from about $6,500,000,000 
during the fiscal year 1920 to about 


- $3,500,000,000 during the fiscal year 1924. 


Taxes for the same period have been cut 
from $54 per capita to $27, or one half. 


FEDERAL PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Attorney-General Stone has filed his 
report of the Department of Justice with 
Congress. Liquor law enforcement, he 
states, has loaded the United States courts 
until they are “staggering under the 
load.” He recommends remedial legisla- 
tion applicable to various phases of law 
enforcement and also an increased per- 
sonnel in the offices of the United States 
attorneys. Last year, he says, the number 
of cases terminated was 46,609, an in- 
crease of 3,879 over the previous year. 
The total criminal business of the United 
States has increased thirty-three per cent 
since 1920 and more than five hundred 
per cent since 1912, while the civil business 
has doubled since 1920, the report shows. 


ReEFuNDING PLAN 


The first step of the huge operation 
which requires by December 1, 1929, the 
retirement or refunding of $8,044,426,049 
has been satisfactorily taken according 
to the Treasury Department. This in- 
volved the refunding of 1925 Treasury 
notes, Third Liberty Loan 434 per cent 
bonds, and Treasury certificates maturing 
March 15, 1925, in connection with a new 
offering of twenty to thirty-year four per 
cent bonds. It is the intention of the 
Treasury Department to issue the new 
long-term bonds to the full extent of 
maturities of the three issues presented 
in payment. Subscriptions of this charac- 
ter will be received indefinitely, though 
cash subscriptions have already been 
closed. An analysis of this new issue by 
Donatp Rea Hanson will be found in 
Tue INDEPENDENT for December 27. 


ANOTHER WorLpD PEAcE PLAN 


Davip Starr Jorpan, president emeri- 
tus of Leland Stanford University, has 
been awarded the prize of $25,000 offered 
by Rapuaet Herman for the best edu- 
cational plan calculated to maintain 
world peace. Mr. HERMAN is a power- 
equipment manufacturer of Washington. 
His award differs from that offered by 
Epwarp Bok in that it calls for no legis- 
lative action and is not to be submitted to 
referendum vote. 

Dr. Jorpan suggests the formation of 
committees to inquire into a number of 
different matters pertinent to world 
amity. Thus, there will be committees to 
investigate the teaching of history, and 
others on the teaching of patriotism. 
Military training and preparedness will 
also be discussed, and the different sug- 
gested schemes for world peace will have 
their several functions investigated. 


Enp oF THE Farm Bioc? 


Increased prosperity spells the possible 
end of the farm bloc in Congress, think 
administration leaders, according to a 
dispatch in the New York World. The 
advance in price registered in wheat, live 
stock, and other Western products has 
effectually halted price-fixing agitation. 





(International) 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, for more than 

twenty years the pastor of the Central 

Congregational Church of Brooklyn. Dr. 

Cadman has been made president of the 

Federal Council of Churches in session at 
Atlanta, Georgia 


“Although the crop story of 1924 spells 
improvement to agriculture as a whole, 
the improvement will not be shared 
equally by all sections of the farm popu- 
lation,” said Secretary of Agriculture 
Gore in his annual report to Congress, 
“Grain producers who had a cash income 
from sales in 1923 of about $920,000,000 
may earn this year approximately $1,210,- 
000,000. Of this prospective increase of 
$300,000,000, the wheat growers stand 
to gain by far the greater share.” 


Foreign 
GENEVA 


The first opium conference has con- 
cluded: its work, and the texts of the 
agreements reached have been forwarded 
to the various governments represented 
for consideration before being signed at 
the next session, December 13. The con- 
ference has disappointed many who ex- 
pected that it would result in important 
constructive measures. One of its most 
significant achievements was the inclu- 
sion of the question of opium production 
in India in the agenda. The stand of the 
Japanese in the matter of recognition of 


their customs certificates delayed action 
during the earlier part of the conference 
and considerably hampered the efforts of 
the other delegates. 


ENGLAND 


J. H. Wuirety was reélected to the 
office of Speaker of the House of Commons 
at the opening session of Parliament. 
Mr. Lioyp GeorcE was elected sessional 
chairman of the Liberal party, after a 
lively debate among the members of his 
party. There were not seats for all of the 
Conservatives, and many of them were 
obliged to find places among the opposi- 
tion. The Liberals were grouped in the 
section once occupied by the Irish 
Nationalists. The treaty of commerce and 
navigation with Germany was signed 
by Austen CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord 
p’ABERNON, the Ambassador to Berlin: 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has announced that 
he will personally lay before the Council 
of the League of Nations all desired in- 
formation relative to the Egyptian situa- 
tion. This would be done, he explained, 
not in the belief that the question is within 
the provisions of the Covenant, but out 
of respect for the League. The members 
of the Cabinet have been placed under 
special police protection as the result of 
Viscount ALLENByY’s report of a plot to 
assassinate them. Premier BALpwin has 
denied that there exists any desire to 
undermine the independence of Egypt, 
and defined the British stand as one 
designed to safeguard communications 
throughout the empire and protect the 
rights of foreigners in Egypt. 


ITaLy 


The Senate has accorded a 206-54 vote 
of confidence to Premier Musso ini. 
“Tf you have confidence in me, say so,” 
he said before the vote was made; “if 
you have not, vote against me and I 
will bow and go.” His greatest strength 
has been in the Senate, and only a few 
months ago he received from them a vote 
of confidence which was practically unani- 
mous, so that his latest victory really 
marks a slight falling off in popular favor. 
AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, the head of the 
British delegation to the Council of the 
League of Nations, has had a secret con- 
ference with Musso.in1. A formal state- 
ment was issued jointly by the British 
Embassy and the Italian Foreign Office, 
explaining that the conversation had to 
do with the general situation in Europe, 
and international questions affecting both 


England and Italy. 


FRANCE 


Affairs in Tunis have aroused the 
French to the dangers of the Soviet 
propaganda activities, and a more com- 
plete understanding of the British attitude 
is resulting. The recent disturbances in 
Esthonia have also contributed to the 
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(International) 


Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, the new President of Mexico, at his inaugural ceremony in 
the National Stadium at Mexico City. General Calles is the first president since the days 
of Diaz and Gonzalez to win office by the simple means of orderly election 


feeling of uneasiness, and the French are 
determined to be on their guard in all 
relations with the Soviet. Writing of the 
new ambassador from the Union of 
_ Russian Soviets, AucusT GavvaIN says: 
“Let us take care that Krassin’s col- 
leagues are not instigators of trouble, 
that the Soviet Embassy does not become 
a center of propaganda, and that the 
French Embassy at Moscow does not 
distribute passports to all the agents 
of the Commissaries of the People. Com- 
rade KRassIN is coming with money on 
his lips. He proclaims that the Union of 
Soviets and the Republic of France are 
children of the same mother. Let us be- 
ware of him and let him see that we know 
who he is and what he represents.” 
A disturbance in the village of Douar- 
nenez followed the removal of its Com- 
munist mayor on charges of rebellion 
and obstruction of work. The prefect of 
the department has drafted nearly all of 
the gendarmes in his command and has the 
situation under control, but there still 
remains a spirit of unrest and dissatis- 
faction among the workmen in the pack- 
ing factories. The new naval program, 
as outlined in the recent report of the 
Chamber of Deputies commission, calls 
’ for a complete reconstruction which they 


plan to have extend over a period of 
twenty years. 
GERMANY 


The recent general elections have re- 
turned 208 monarchists to the Reichstag, 
which has a total membership of 493. 
None of the three liberal parties has 
enough members in the Reichstag to in- 
sure a firm foundation for a new coalition. 
A cabinet meeting will decide whether 
the present government will resign or 
stay in office until the meeting of the new 
Reichstag, January 7. Chancellor Marx 
is sounding the Socialist leaders to get 
their attitude toward a “great coalition 
government.” There is a possibility that 
certain places in the cabinet will be filled 
by Socialists, and that the remainder of 
the present body will stay in. 


Russia 


The reorganization of the army and 
navy of Russia leaves her with a total 
force of 562,000. A conference of the War 
Council, which lasted for ten days, is 
responsible for the extensive reductions. 
M. Frounze, who is in charge of both the 
army and the navy, announced a definite 
plan for the replenishing of the personnel 
each year, and an amalgamation of the 


commissariats governing both branches. 
This will reduce the existing friction and 
clumsiness of administration, in which 
every order coming from the military or 
naval authorities is ineffective until coun- 
tersigned by the Commissars. The older 
officers, most of whom had been trained 
in the Czarist army, have been gradually 
replaced by men of labor and peasant 
origin, and it is believed by the Commis- 
sars that it will now be safe to allow them 
greater authority. Political Commissars 
will still be kept with the forces and are 
charged with political instruction and 
supervision of all work which is not of a 
strictly professional character. It was also 
decided to decentralize the supply system 
and provide for the formation of internal 
units in different parts of the confedera- 
tion. The Soviet government is making 
an attempt to revive private enterprise by 
announcing a more lenient attitude to- 
ward trading and foreign imports and ex- 
ports. Fet1z Dyeryinsky, the head of the 
Supreme Economic Council, explained to 
the Council that Communism had gone 
too far in the suppression of private capital. 


SPAIN 


Of the four men arrested at Vera, in the 
French province of Navarre, charged with 
plotting to overthrow the Spanish Direc- 
torate, three have already been sentenced 
to death. It is reported that General DE 
Rivera will make an important statement 
on the political situation in the country 
when he returns to Madrid. A return to 
civil government is prophesied, although 
any internal reorganization will probably 
be postponed until after a settlement of 
the Moroccan question. The Moors have 
renewed activity on the Spanish front, 
and have attacked positions at Buhafora 
and Benitez, where the Spanish were con- 
ducting artillery bombing of rebel con- 
centrations. The Spanish have made more 
extensive use of their air force, both in 
reconnoissancé and bombing. 


EstHONIA 


A number of Esthonian Communists 
have escaped to Leningrad by airplane, 
and two Esthonian officers on duty at the 
airdrome at the time of their departure 
have been sentenced to death for making 
no resistance. The recent uprising is now 
completely in hand, although there have 
been skirmishes with scattered bands of 
fugitive Communists fleeing to the Rus- 
sian border. A remarkable desperation 
has been displayed by the Communists, 
and in almost every case they have put 
up determined fights when attacked by 
the police or military forces. The majority 
of those already killed or captured were 
brought in from Russia, and several were 
notorious agitators and criminals. A com- 
plicated plot to overthrow the Esthonian 
Government and a_highly-organized 
Communist faction within the country 
have been uncovered recently. 
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“IT Pledge Allegiance to — Pr” 
Discussing the Uses and Abuses of Loyalties in this Changing 


volume, “What is Truth?” Gabriel 

Wells says that the greatest thing 
in the world is loyalty. At once arises the 
devil of doubt to ask, “Loyalty to what?” 
Sancho Panza was loyal to his master 
and Don Quixote was loyal to his delu- 
sions of grandeur, and yet both were 
fools. Obviously, the object of loyalty, 
if loyalty is to be worth while, must rise 
above folly, must have in it elements of 
grandeur as well as sacrifice. And yet 
the grandeur can be humble enough, like 
the blessed loyalty of a mongrel cur to 
his tramp master. 

Loyalties — what a tangle they make! 
Our problems of the day are a hash of 
loyalties. Galsworthy stated the situation 
dramatically in his play of that name, in 
which the Jew was loyal to his race, 
various high-bred Englishmen loyal to 
their class, the villain loyal to his obliga- 
tion to a discarded mistress, his wife loyal 
to him, and the lawyer loyal to his pro- 
fession. But evenin this tangle of loyalties, 
two of the major loyalties are lacking — 
loyalty to the State and loyalty to reli- 
gious belief. 

John Brown was disloyal to the Union 
- and made war against it for the sake of 
abolition. Yet his soul goes marching on, 
and every little while a new monument is 
unveiled to one ,who impressed his age 
as a Wild Man of Ossawatomie. Benja- 
min Thompson, Count Rumford, was 
loyal to his King in the American Revolu- 
tion, fought against his fellow colonists, 
lost his estates, and lived to be honored 
in Europe and scorned at home. Robert 
E. Lee was loyal to his State and disloyal 
to the Union in the momentous decision 
of his life, but today his memory is 
cherished by the entire nation. Senator 
La Follette is being read out of the Re- 
publican party for disloyalty, but Senator 
Curtis, Republican whip, was once an 
active Democrat. Such are the nuances 
of loyalty in politics great and small. 

In our day the most compelling loyalty 
is nationalism. The sovereign State not 
only expects loyalty, but demands and 
enforces it, by law and the police power 
in peace, by edict and bayonet in war. 
The United States filled prisons with 
dissidents in 1917-18, most of whom 
refused to conform to the nationalist 
code because their souls were filled, 
properly or improperly is no matter, with 
larger loyalties—to humanity, to inter- 
nationalism, to religious or social ideals 


L his neat and sometimes wise little 


and Colorful World 
By Arthur Pound 


unrecognized by the State as valid mo- 
tives for declining to codperate in the big 
business of war. And in France recently 
Mgr. Duparc at Quimper told 20,000 
Breton Catholics, in speaking against the 
anti-clerical Herriot ministry, that “when 
the divine law is in conflict with human 
laws then to divine law we owe our 
obedience.” 

Here is an historic clash of loyalties, 
as real now as when Jesus said, “ Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s; and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” French Catholics rendered 
unto Cesar bountifully during the World 
War; but for them the sovereignty of the 
State ends at a certain shadowy line di- 
viding the spiritual and mundane. France 
has been pushing this line back more or 
less for a century; but always against 
protests and passive resistance. The 
Roman Catholic Church, in France as 
elsewhere, has never abandoned its posi- 
tion that State sovereignty is limited by 
divine power. Whether it is so limited or 
not is not pertinent to this review; suffi- 
cient that for millions the belief constitutes 
a loyalty as moving as that of other 
millions in the supreme power of the 
political State. 

Here in the United States this conflict 
of compelling loyalties reaches its apogee 
when the Ku-Klux Klan in full regalia 
parades through a town full of citizens 
of Irish extraction. The Klan holds the 
Roman Catholic Church as a super- 
government because the latter insists 
that the State is not sovereign in all 
things. Specifically, the Klan believes that 
the divine area behind the line described 
by Mgr. Duparc does not include the 
school. It insists that the school is on the 
human side of the line, subject to State 
control; whereas the Church insists that 
it is on the divine side by virtue of the 
fact that children are alike the fruit and 
the responsibility of marriage, a divine 
institution, a fundamental of society, and 
a sacrament of the Church. 


HE attitude of the Roman Catholic 

Church toward theStateconsequently 
roots in another loyalty, to which all good 
men and women irrespective of creed 
instinctively respond — loyalty to the 
family. The patriotic father of dependents 
in war time, the honest citizen whose son 
has gone wrong, Kipling’s “Mother o’ 
Mine” — all represent phases of the bit- 
ter struggle of family loyalty against 


State loyalty. This struggle would be the 
more bitter if the family, under modern 
conditions, could protect itself and its 
members at all points. But as the para- 
mount protector of the individual in 
civilization, the State demands in return 
unhesitating obedience from its subjects 
in those things necessary to its existence. 
If the State does not at present insist on 
religious solidarity, that is because reli- 
gious solidarity is not vital to the modern 
State. We limit our official repressions to 
economic heresies in these businesslike 
days when the statistics on unfilled steel 
orders are more closely watched than 
data on church memberships. 

The family, the clan, the tribe, the 
small State, the large State, the confed- 
eration — through all these stages man 
has shifted his primary loyalty from one 
to another entity. Only a few great spirits, 
leaders, visionaries, have done sowillingly; 
the masses have been forced to it by the 
instinct for self-preservation, paying un- 
conscious tribute to themselves by ideal- 
izing that which, through its might, is 
able to keep them and theirs alive in a 
rough world. If the historicsequence holds, 
nationalism will give way in time to a 
larger loyalty embracing the whole world, 
but inside that vast frame of idealism the 
minor loyalties of an infinity of lesser 
groups will still continue to flourish. And 
that is well, for without them life would 
be flat. 

For instance, take the A. E. F. in ac- 
tion. First, there was the primary loy- 
alty of patriotism dominant in all our 
armies. Then divisional loyalties. Even 
now, suppose you suggest to a First 
Division veteran that the Second Divi- 
sion saw more action than hisoutfit. Listen 
sharply and you will hear a little “What 
Price Glory?” language without charge. 
Then regimental loyalties. There never 
was a more earnest battle in France than 
that waged with bare fists between a 
marine regiment and the First Alabamas 
of the Rainbow Division out of sheer 
gang pride and group willfulness. Then 
company loyalty, and so on down to the 
squad. Every soldier had the distinction 
of belonging to the best squad of the best 
company of the best regiment of the best 
division of the best army in the A.'E. F. 
Sure! And the high command encouraged 
these loyalties. They kept the boys 
from going stale. And civilians, likewise, 
would go stale and stupid without their 
competing loyalties. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Editor’s Note: — Struck by the signifi- 
cance of the article on “Murder” by 
Frederick E. Venn, which appeared in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of November 8, the 
Editors forwarded copies to leading 
jurists throughout the country, asking for 
their opinions on the condition which 
makes America, according to Mr. Venn, 
“the most murderous country in the 
world,” and the remedies which might be 
sought. The following letter is the first to 
be published. Others will appear in future 
issues. 

Philadelphia. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 

Dear SiR, — 

I beg to thank you for THE InDEPEND- 
ENT with Mr. Venn’s article on “Mur- 
der” in the United States. I have read the 
article with much interest, and I do not 
think it is a bit too lurid. If I am to be 
quoted, I would say, however, that the 
large number of homicides in this country 
springs from something deep down in the 
present nature of our people. Judged by 
English standards, we are not law-abiding. 
We are far too apt to take the law into 
our own hands. Witness the Ku-Klux 
Klan and its activities even in respectable 
communities. Witness, also, the lynchings 
which, though happily diminishing in 
number, still disgrace portions of the 
country. There is certainly a regrettable 
something in our nature that makes us 
impatient of the law. 

Of course the administration of criminal 
justice in this country is unsatisfactory. 
It is marked by serious abuses and needs 
overhauling. The license given to the crim- 
inal lawyer is intolerable. Criminal cases 
often degenerate into a mere play of wits 
between State’s attorney and defendant’s 
counsel. The slowness of justice is appall- 
ing. No wonder that the criminal expects 
to get off free when there are so many 
turns in the road where he can likely 
escape from the toils through some tech- 
nicality —so many turns in the road 
between the time of his arrest and the 
final decision of the court — the Court of 
Appeals it may be — should the verdict 
be against him. And after the decision of 
the Court of Appeals there is still the hope 
of a pardon from the governor. All that 
seems needed is money for the fee of com- 
petent counsel. 

This brings me to a matter that I 
think Mr. Venn has overlooked. The law 
punishing murder is not enforced as it 
should be. This we will all admit and the 
reason is not far to seek. We are a senti- 
mental people. We are much too apt to 
transfer our sympathies from the victim 
of a crime to the man who has been guilty 
of it, provided society has in the mean- 
time taken the matter in hand and ar- 
rested the culprit. We then become 
interested in him rather than in what he 


has done. Particularly is this true if he 
stands in danger of hanging or electro- 
cution. Then all our sympathies are let 
loose — the jury fails to convict, or the 
court fails to impose the death sentence, 
and if the case reaches the governor or 
the pardon board, the same sentimental- 
ism, if you choose, is at work to prevent 
the carrying out of the law. 

We have come to have a natural aver- 
sion to capital punishment. This is 
another element in the case, and just 
because we do not wish to see it inter- 
preted in nine cases out of ten,— some 
newspapers to the contrary, — capital 
punishment has ceased to be the proper 
penalty for even murder. Penalties are 
useless unless they can be enforced, and 
history proves that an unenforceable 
penalty is worse than no penalty at all. 
It had better be taken out of the statute 
book and something that is enforceable 
put in its place. It is far more important 
that some penalty, even though of less 
severity, should be imposed than that 
a severe penalty should be kept in the 
law and seldom be enforced. This, I 
think, is something that Mr. Venn has 
overlooked in his otherwise very interest- 


ing article. Francis FIsHER KANE. 





Among Our Contributors 





The survey by Samuel Taylor Moore 
of the Indiana realm of the Ku-Klux Klan 
is concluded in the present issue. With the 
two previous articles, contained in THE 
INDEPENDENT of December 6 and 13, the 
present article offers a commentary on 
Klan methods and activities which the 
Editors feel is as significant as any yet 
published. A new series by Mr. Moore, 
dealing with the activities of the United 
States Coast Guard in curbing the traffic 
in liquor, will appear shortly in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. 

While it is as a social novelist that 
Ernest Poole is best known to the 
American public, the Russian sketch pub- 
lished in this issue reveals him in a new 
light. Those who are familiar with Russian 
folklore will be able to judge how closely 
he has caught the real spirit of the Russian 
people. Another of his sketches will ap- 
pear shortly in THe INDEPENDENT. N. de 
Villiers Hart is a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the South African Cape Times. 
In connection with his study of the racial 
problem in Africa, the attention of readers 
is called to the editorial on page 531, 
“South Africa Getting Blacker.” Theo- 
dosia Garrison has published several 
volumes of verse, and she is well known to 
magazine readers as well. Her poem, “The 
Room,” appeared in the December 6 
issue. 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
Sor comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue AcE oF Pay. 1. Discuss the aptitude of the 
title of this article. 2, What do you think are the 
most important reasons for the development of the 
spirit of play in America? 3. What provision for 
recreation and amusement does your community 
have? 4. Write a short composition on one of the 
following: Scholastic Sports of the Twentieth Century. 
Competition or Recreation? Recess in Grandfather's 
Day. The Beginning of Play. 

Motuer Vouca. 1. What contributions to art and 
literature has Russia made in recent years? 2. Does 
the author convince you of the feeling of the peas- 
ants for the Volga River? 3. What part have the 
folklore and legends of the people played in the 
development of writing? 

A Tureat FRoM THE Native. 1. Discuss the ef- 
fectiveness of the opening paragraph in winning the 
interest of the reader. 2, Commencing with the third 
paragraph, check through the entire article and pick 
out the phrases that connect each paragraph with 
the one preceding. 3. What are “evidences of coher- 
ency,” and what danger must be avoided in using 
them? 4. Pick out three points that are particularly 
emphasized in this article, and discuss the form of 
their emphasis. 5. What is the importance of unity 
in an article of this length? 6. What is the position 
of the British in South Africa? 7. What part did Cecil 
Rhodes play in the expansion of the British Empire? 

“T PLepce ALLEGIANCE To — ?” Let each mem- 
ber of the class make a list of his personal loyalties, 
arranged in the order of allegiance which he feels 
toward them. How many of them are expressed in 
the West Point motto of “Duty, Honor, Country”? 

Wuat THE Wor tp 1s Doine. 1. What do you 
believe to be the most important item in “The 
Week”? 2. What are some of the outstanding 
achievements of Viscount Cecil of Chelwood? 
3- What are the duties and powers of the Attorney- 
General? 4. When did the office come into being? 
5. What reasons can you find for the increased 
activity of the Department of Justice? 6. What has 
been the crime record in your own community dur- 
ing the past year, as compared with that of the year 
preceding? 7. What are the powers of an ambassador 
in the handling of such a matter as the funding of 
the French debt to the United States? 8. What is 
the meaning of “moratorium”? 9. What are the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution governing the 
relationship between the executive and the legisla- 
tive departments? 10. Has a member of the Cabinet 
any power except through the President? 11. What 
was Vice President Dawes’ official position at the 
time of the drafting of the “Dawes Plan”? 12. Write 
a paragraph in definition of the word “codperation.” 
13. What are the functions of the Coast Guard? 
14. Under what Department is it organized? 15. Is 
it included in the “armed forces” of the countrv? 
16. What is the custom of seating members of t! - 
House of Commons? 17. What is the interest of 
France in Tunis? 18. What is the significance of a 
vote of confidence? 19. Is such a vote ever taken in 
our Congress? 20. What is the history of Leningrad? 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMP’\NY 
141st Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars and 
Twenty-Five Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid on 
Thursday, January 15, 1925, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Saturday, December 20, 1924. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 
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The Taj Mahal 


THe Forum 


THE Forun is unique. 


It is the meeting place of creative minds 
in every field of human endeavor. It dis- 
covers the new and sometimes weighs it 


against the old, — which it respects. 


It exists to give understanding. 


tries always to be intelligent. 





THE Forum never preaches or poses, but 


© Pub. Photo Service 


Other January features include: 

Some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Balzac The Imminent Solar Eclipse 
YWomen of the Reichstag {Is Psychical 
Research a Science? {Ex-Secretary Red- 
field on Federal Usurpation {The Twen- 
tieth Amendment — A Debate JA Short 
Story {New Books 


Every article in every issue is brief and 
entertaining. 


Civilization — 
What is it? 


India’s Answer 


DuHAN GopaL Mu kKeEr}Jl, the brilliant 
East Indian writer, presents a glow- 
ing picture of a civilization of con- 
templation and worship which has 
contributed real, though unadver- 
tised and little appreciated, values 
to human progress. This article is 
the first of an informal series in 
which the Age of Pericles, China, 
and even Africa will be similarly 
treated. 


You may have the January issue and the 
three which follow it for $1.00. 


THE Forum, 
| 247 Park Avenue, New York 


! Send me THE Forum for 4 months. Begin 
with the January issue. I enclose $1.00. 
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The Age of Play 
(Continued from page 540) 

at the ancestral faith in mere hard work. 

Less than a hundred years ago the 
merchants and shipowners of Boston 
were able to answer the demand of their 
employees for a ten-hour day with the 
argument that “the habits likely to be 
generated by this indulgence in idleness 

. . will be very detrimental to the 
journeymen individually and very costly 
to us as a community.” Fifty years ago 
a United States Commissioner of Patents, 
Mortimer D. Leggett, declared amid the 
applause of well-meaning persons that 
“idleness . . . stimulates vice in all its 
forms and throttles every attempt at 
intellectual, moral, and religious culture.” 
The first break in this armor of conserva- 
tism occurred when it was discovered that 
play added to the worker’s efficiency and 
was therefore of economic value. Through 
tls chink heresy has crept in, and it is 
now apparent that play is coming to be 
looked upon, whether athletic in charac- 
ter or not, whether “commercialized” 
or not, as an end justifiable in itself. 
Blin lly, blunderingly, yet with more 
intense cdnviction than appears on the 
surface, the masses of the people are 
uttering a new moral law. The chains 
of necessity have been loosened; they are 
nearer a frank and full enjoyment of life 
than any people that ever lived. 


I do not maintain that all their amuse- 
ments are wholesome, nor that the 
excessive standardization and mechaniza- 
tion of work and play alike is without 
its dangers. I do maintain that such evils 
as exist are minor in comparison with the 
great gain for civilization that took place 
when millions learned to play where only 
thousands played before. These evils are 
not to be cured by curbing the spirit 
of play. Reformers and educators must 
accept this spirit as more sacred than any- 
thing they have to give; they can help by 
guiding, not by restraining. 

The right to play is the final clause in 
the charter of democracy. The people 
are king — et le roi s'amuse. 





Brief Book Notes 


Tue Dove 1n THE Eacte’s Nest. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. New York: Duf- 
field & Co. $2.50. A reprint of a pop- 
ular story of the adventures of noble- 
men, robber barons, and burghers in 
the time of Maximilian. 


BEYOND THE RatnBow Bripce. By Fran- 
ces G. Wickes. Springfield: Milton 
Bradley Co. $1.75. A collection of tales 
of Norse mythology, of valiant Ice- 
landic heroes who venture forth across 
the Rainbow Bridge to do battle with 
the ice gods. 

THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD 


Granny’s WonverFuL Cuair. By Fran- 
ces Browne. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. Illustrated by Emma Brock. 
A new edition of a time-proved classic 
for children from eight to ten. 


AT THE Back oF THE Nortu Wino. By 
George MacDonald. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. Illustrated by 
Francis Bedford. One of the Children’s 
Classics series, for readers from eight 
to ten. 


Tue Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
Greek fairy tales. Illustrated by George 
Soper. 


THE IsLanp oF THE Micuty. By Padraic 
Colum. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25. Hero stories of Celtic Britain re- 
told from the Mabinogion, being tales 
of Arthur, Guinevere, Kai, and the 
other knights made famous by Malory 
and Tennyson. 


Grimm’s Farry Tares. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00. A new 
translation by Ernest Beeson. IIlus- 
trated by George Soper. 


In THE AnimaL Wor_p. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. Springfield: Milton 
Bradley Co. $1.75. A collection of folk- 
lore stories, depicting animal conduct as 
it is related to the behavior of human 
beings. 
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A Message from Mahatma Gandhi. With Special Portrait 


Future Cultural Relations of East and West. 
By The Hon. Bertrand Russell 


When the Twain Shall Meet. By Professor C. H. Chu 
Republicanism in Turkey. By Mufty-zade K. Zia Bey 
Evening Star. (Poem) By Clare Wood Shipman 
Some Japanese Bluestockings. By William A. Drake 
Queen Supayalat. (Poem) By Wayne Gard 
Democracy in Islam. By Syud Hossain 
Benares— An Interpretation. By Lily Strickland-Anderson 
The Mouse-Trap. (Poem) By H. Chattopadhyaya 
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